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“New occasions teach new duties, 
qgime makes ancient good uncouth, 

ghey must upwardstill, and onward 

Who would keep abreast of truth,’ 


—Lowell,in “The Present Crisis,” 
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Comfort Me With Apples. 











rt me with apples! 
pring ithe ripe, mellow fruit from the early 
” Sweet Bough, 
(Is the tree that we used to climb growing 
there now?) 
and Russets, whose cheeks are as freckled 
and dun 
lAs the cheeks of the children that play in 
the sun. 
Comfort me with apples! 


fort me with apples! 

eoner those streaked with red that we 
named Morning Light. 

Our good father set, when his hair had grown 
yhite, 

The tree, though he said, when he planted 
the root, 

The hands of another shall 
fruit.” 

Comfort me with apples! 


fort me with apples! 
ao yy to the end of the orchard, and 


gather the 


bring 

The fair Lady Fingers that grew by the 
spring; 

Pale Bell-flowers and Pippins all burnished 
with gold, ? 

Like the fruit of the Hesperides guarded 
of 


0 , 
Comfort me with apples! 


fort me with apples! 
get the sweet Junietta so loved by the bees, 
and the Pearmain that grew on the queen 
of the trees; 
And, close by the brook, where they hang 
ripe and lush, : 
Go shake down the best of them all, Maiden’s 


ush. 
Comfort me with apples! 


fort me with apples! 

Pag om I am sick, I am sad and opprest; 

I come back to the place where, a child, I 
‘as blest. 

Hope is false, love Is vain, for the old things 


I sigh; 
And if cheese cannot comfort me, then I must 
! 


die! 
ith apples! 
Comfort me w pp —Phoebe Cary. 





Is There Any Relief for Bald- 
Headed Men. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Green’s Fruit Grower often gets in- 
guiries as to remedies for preventing the 
falling out of hair, which, together with 
the fact that my gentlemen friends are 
continually in fear of becoming bald- 
headed, leads me to assume that this is an 
interesting question. 

It is my opinion that there is no remedy 
which will cause the hair to grow if the 


believed that when taken immediately 
after making, while it contained all the 
animal heat and before any change had 
taken place, that it would be absorbed into 
the circulation at once without going 
through the ordinary process of digestion. 
This I have also found to be true. . 

I direct my patients to begin with one- 
half pint and gradually increase the quan- 
tity until at the end of a week.they are 
taking a quart at a time, or as much as 
they can possibly drink without causing 
too much discomfort. This should be fol- 
lowed up regularly twice a day. 

I have known of cases who could not 
drink the cold milk or:even milk which 
had stood for an hour or two, and yet 
these persons could drink a quart immé- 
diately after milking without the slightest 
derangement of the digestive organs. 

In consumption the patient steadily. loses 
in weight and. although the old methods 
are used faithfully to try and build up the 
strength, yet the patient steadily los<s 
flesh. It is no uncommon thing for my 
patients, who have followed my instruc- 


tions, to gain five. pounds a week in 
weight. No other plan. I have heard of 


has proved so successful. 

It should be remembered that it is im- 
portant to select a cow that is healthy and 
one that gives very rich milk. Then it is 
also of very great importance that the very 
last of the milking, or “strippings”, should 
be taken, and of equal importance that 
this should be taken immediately~ after 
milking, while it contains all the animal 
heat. No other food is so natural, and 
none has ever proved so successful. 

The consumptive will soon find a change 
for the better if the above instructions are 
followed. 

I have tested this plan in hundreds of 
cases in the last few years and I know that 
there are thousands of cases whose lives 
might be saved if the above instructions 
were followed. Of course in most cases a 
certain amount of medical treatment is 
also necessary.—B. J. Kendall,. M. D., 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





Carrot Works Wonders. 





Perhaps the new claim made for the 
carrot will add to the popularity of that 
somewhat prosaic vegetable. It is said 
that not only is this a wholesome and sus- 
taining article of food, but that when par- 
taken of in the morning, regularly and 
plentifully it has a beautifying effect, sur- 
passing that of any compound sold at the 
beauty factories... Carrots make the skin 
smooth and clear, the eyes bright and the 
hair soft and luxuriant. 










has been a term of 
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head is entirely bald; -ix other words in ; 
: entirely disap 


but a short-time owing 
sinilar causes. 

Notwithstanding this supposition there 
are remedies offered which claim the 
power of making hair grow where none 
has grown for ten or twenty years. I 
should almost be afraid to use such a hair 
restorer, fearing it might cause hair to 
grow on my hands and make them utterly 
unmanageable, since I would have to apply 
the restorer with my hands, and why 
should it not make the hair grow upon the 
palms of my hands as well as upon the 
bald spots of my head? 

About all we poor men can do is to learn 
the cause of baldness and to prevent what 
little hair remains upon our heads from 
falling out, since it seems hardly possible 
to make the hair grow where there is no 
hair, nor roots of hairs. In studying this 
question it will be noticed that but few 
women are bald-headed. Why is this? 
Probably owing largely to the fact that 
the ladies wear but little covering on their 
heads; practically speaking they go bare- 
headed both summer and winter, for the 
little birds’ nest of a hat which they tack 
on to the coils of hair on their heads is 
hot placed there for warmth or protection. 
It is therefore safe to say that the head 
of a woman seldom perspires, or is over- 
heated. But on the contrary, men wear 
close fitting caps, or hats, and their scalps 
are constantly perspiring, not only in sum- 
Mer, but often in the colder seasons. 
Men’s head gear prevents circulation of 
air, and doubtless is one cause of bald- 
headedness. 

I have never seen a bald-headed Indian, 
end never saw a person who has seen such 
an Indian. The Indian does not oppress 
his head with undue wrappings, and in ad- 
dition to this leads an active, outdoor life. 
On the contrary civilized man spends most 
of his time in houses, offices, or factories, 
and hence degenerates physically in many 
Ways, as is noticed in his teeth, in the fall- 
ing out of his hair, in its turning white at 
&0 early age, and in the speed with which 

€ grows old. Ill health affects not only 
the hair and the teeth, but every part of 
the human body, therefore by promoting 
800d health we promote the general wel- 
fare of the hair, and put off the day of 
bald-headedness. The following is a safe 

Tecipe for preventing the hair from fall- 
Ing out, and for keeping the scalp clean. 

Pply freely twice a week, rubbing into 
the scalp well with the fingers. I have 
Used this myself for years. A quart bottle 
of this should not cost over 35 cents.—Edi- 

t Green’s Fruit: Grower. 

Incture cantharides, two ounces; gly- 

The, two ounces; alcohol, six ounces; 
Water, sixteen ounces. 

Ome people hold that frequent cutting 
of the hair promotes its growth and health. 
“lS is an error. Most women never cut 
owe hair, yet see how healthy and vigor- 
oe itis. We men cut our hair on account 

800d looks, style or eomfort. We might 
me bald-headed if we let it grow un- 


Ih S—Since writing the above I have 
ard of several well authenticated cases 
men utterly bald have been blessed 

hew growths of hair, but I must 
that those cases are rare. 


Where 


think 





How to Build Up Feeble People. 





 Raitor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Bhs ne last quart of the milking, or the 
. Ppings”, taken immediately after 
" ing, before it has parted with any of: 
a, animal heat, is the most valuable thing 
4,,"2 to build up a person who is thin 
- ,,*maciated from any disease.  —- 

Mt Ucoty for years has been that. the 
halen was nearly ‘all cream which 
"Sve demonstrated to be a fact. I 
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Fruits for Rheumatism. 





Dr. Kellogg says the use of fruit dimin- 
ishes the acidity of urine, and thus antag- 
onizes the rheumatism and gout. The acids 
in fruits undergo changes which diminish 
the acidity of the blood and aid in the 
elimination of uric acid. The most di- 
gestible fruits are ripe grapes, peaches, 
strawberries, apricots, oranges, whortle- 
berries, very ripe pears,’ steamed - figs, 
dates, baked apyies, stewed fruits. 

A dietary consisting wholly of fruits is 
a valuable means of overcoming. bilious- 
ness. Such a dietary may be maintained 
for one or two days or a week. A modi- 
fied fruit dietary is highly beneficial. Two 
meals may be eaten, the breakfast of fruit 
only, and the ordinary dinner, or if three 
meals are taken, the first and last meals 
should consist of fruit only. The most 
laxative fruits are apples, figs, prunes, 
berries and peaches.—Popular Science. 





A Great Boon to Humanity. 





Bioxide of sodium seems to be one of the 
greatest boons to humanity which the cen- 
tury has given—that is, if the reports as 
to the recent demonstration of its qualities 
before the French academy of science 
prove to be substantiated. 

It is said that this product possesses the 
property of renewing oxygen, the life-sus- 
taining principle in air, as well as of ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid as it is given off. 
Two men with a new apparatus containing 
bioxide of sodium are alleged to ‘have put 
on diving dresses from which all air was 
excluded, and remained for the space of 
two hours under these conditions. Subse- 
quently they remained under water for 
half an hour under similar -conditions. 

The availability of this new means of re- 
vitalizing air in the case of submarine 
craft seems obvious. But its use is likely 
to be very extended, enabling firemen to 
penetrate the densest smoke without dan- 
ger of suffocation, and miners to pursue 
their calling safely, by depriving ‘“‘fire 
damp” and noxious gxses of their power 
to work harm and death.—Boston Globe. 





Too Many Fried Messes. 


—_—_—_—- 


Dr. Jacobi, writing in the- Medical Rec- 
ord, says th¢+ in the United States there 
is one physician to every 600 people—pro- 
portionately -twice as many as in Great 
Britain, four times as many as France has, 
five times as many as Germany has and 
six times as many as Italy has. And Dr. 
Jacobi might have gone on to show that 
we take an interest in patent or proprie- 
tary medicines and in various other forms 
of extra-professional treatment which is 
almost non-existent in Europe. 

There must be some explanation of this 
American ‘craze for doctoring. Certainly 
it is not that we are a sickly and an ailing 
race. On the contrary we are exception- 
ally hardy and enduring. 

It may be that our backwardness in the 
art of cooking has a great deal to do with 
it. ide of a few highly-favored cen- 
ters the efforts of cooks are directed chiefly 
to the concocting of sundry fried: messes 
that are interesting to the palate but pro- 
ductive of that lumpy feeling in the pit ef 

e stomach and afterward of all manner 

disorders, from a_ general sense of 
gloom and dissatisfaction and need of some 


: 


a fierce struggle with death. ; 
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of the house.—New 
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sort of medicine to complete collapse and 


cherry trees; 
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Appendicitis, 





There is a general: agreement as to high 
mortality in severe acute cases under any 
treatment,: the successful issue of mild 
cases regardless of treatment, the freedom 
from danger of the interval operation in 
chronit cases, and the large percentage of 
relapses after one attack. 

While purgatives may cut short a mild 
attack they. may cause perforation in crit- 
ical stages. Opium is safe but not cura- 
tive. Literature abounds with ridiculously 
contradictory assertions which a statisti- 
cal study should obviate—H. H. Young, 
in Maryland Medical Journal. 





How Frozen Food Deteriorates. 





Meats frozen and kept in cold storage for 
long periods do not undergo organic 
changes in the ordinary sense—that is, 
they do not putrefy, soften, or smell bad, 
but’ they certainly do deteriorate in some 
intangible way. After a certain time 
frozen meat loses some life principle essen- 
tial to its nourishing quality. Such meat 
lacks flavor; it is not well digested or as- 
similated. Its savorless condition can not 
be remedied or successfully disguised by 
the use of sauces and condiments. Those 
who eat cold storage food for any length 
of time develop diarrhoeal disorders, lose 
in weight, and would eventually starve to 
death unless a change of diet was made. 
The same reasoning applies to tinned 
fruits and vegetables. They should not be 
used after a certain period has elapsed. 
Especially should people be warned against 
using stale eggs and old milk and cream. 
Milk and cream are kept for days, rancid 
butter is washed and treated chemically, 
but all food, and especially cold storage 
food, is damaged by long keeping and will 
not nourish the body properly. There is 
the greatest abundance of food, but it does 
not satisfy.—Sanitary Record. 





Don’t kiss your dog, or let your dog kiss 
you. In such osculation there is danger of 
consumption, pneumonia, anthrax, fevers, 
ringworm, mange, diseases of the teeth 
and rabies. There is equal danger in kiss- 
ing cats and parrots. The,death of a boy 
reported a few days ago was declared by 
the doctors to have been due to a disease 
of the liver caused by the kiss of a dog. 
The lad had been ill for a year with hyda- 
tids of the liver, a disease common in Ice- 
land, where the people eat and sleep with 
their dogs. Physicians state that almost 
every germ may be transmitted by a dog, 
and that no doubt great numbers of per- 
sons die as a result of the 
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> cama breathes it into the throa 
person kissing it. It is: asserted as an 
authenticated fact that the ¢ommon. ring- 
worm of children is often acquired from 
dogs.—Philadelphia Record. a 











Scotch Frankness. 





In a@ Perthshire village recently a gen- 
tleman . got out his violin to entértain 
some friends, says the Dundee Journal. 
After he had played a couple of tunes: he 
paused for a moment and said: “I hope 
you like the music, for I dinna pretend to 


Pbe a fiddler, you know, and I never will 


be. I always remember what a man told 
me when I first began to learn the fiddle. 
When I started, I thought I was getting 
on splendidly, but one evening as I was 
practicing as usual he said to me:. ‘Yea, 
that’s it, is’t? Weel, if a’ the good fiddlers 
in Scotland were to be ta’en an’ drooned 
i’ the noo there’s ne’er a hair in your. head 
would ever get weet.’ ”’ 





Waiter Meant No Reflection. 





A man dressed in the height of style 
and with a set of manners calculated to 
crush any individual he considered be- 
neath him; entered a Broadway restau- 
rant the other day and ordered a veal 
cutlet. 

When the waiter brought his luncheon 
the dandy inspected the dish closely, and 
then put on his monocle to get a better 
look at it. Turning to the unhappy waiter, 
he demanded in tones loud enough to: be 
heard all over the room: 

“Do you call that a veal cutlet?) Why 
such a cutlet as that is an insult to any 
self-respecting calf in the country.” 

The waiter trembled and turned white, 
but in a moment recovered himself, and 
said in a very respectful, apologetic tone: 

“TI didn’t mean to insult you, sir.”—New 
York Mail and Express. 





Peculiarities of Old People. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 8. V. 


It is said old people 'ive in the past. 
That there is a tendency to revert to their 
former age, to live over again their for- 
mer lives and talk of the past. Some 
young people think that old people talk 
too much. 

They may sometimes do so, but there 
is nothing lost by giving them a hearing. 
I recollect when a boy old Aunt Debby 
sometimes came to our house and talked 
and knit incessantly. She talked of the 
war of 1812, of Indian fighting, of life in 
the forts, etc. 
life’s journey to review the past, to rumin- 
ate on the momentous events of life 
through which’ we have passed? We can 
look back and see where. we have erred, 
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BoA of are alike 












Is it not well enough in: 


and how our lives have been swayed . by, 


seemingly trivial, as the 
It 


circumstances, 
trees ef the forest are by the wind. 


is natural to be attached to the scenes and 
home of \early life. We long to see the 
place where. we were free from care, and. 


surrounded by friends and father and 


mother, the objects of our love. But now 
they are gone. ; 
~My native hills far, far away 
“Your tops in living green are bright 
And meadow,.glade and forest gray 


Bask in the long, long summer light.” 


_. 1 often visit my native hills (in imagina- 


tion) and view the scenes of boyhood. I. 


| gee the old orchard which used to furnish 


with 


the well filled basket for all callers 
luscious apples. By the fence are 
ees; way off farther 


the wild 
down in the field are 


ee Pe 









e old” 
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roots of these trees and listen to the grand 
music of the wind in their tops. Along in 
the fence rows were the peach trees, more 
than the peer of any fruit. From earliest 
recollection I have been fascinated with 
the peach, especially with its painting. 
How finely the colors are blended! What 
exquisite penciling! The nearest approach 
to the pristine colors of Eden.. Its cheeks 
are painted “Celestial, rosy red.’ 

A few wild strawberries grew in one 
place only. No conception can be formed 
of the wenderful development of this fine 
fruit. Deer and turkeys could be seen in 
the forests near by. In spring and fall 
the sky was frequently overcast with great 
flocks of wild pigeons. I recall the old 
well and can see father doing chores and 
tending the bees. The neighbors are gone, 
most of them to their narrow home. The 
boy they called tow head is now old white 
head. How fast time flies! How it rushes 
past! The events to-day are to-morrow 
joined with the years “beyond the flood.” 
The days have passed ‘“‘as the swift ships.” 
“As the eagle that hasteth to her prey.” 





The Red Sea Story Explained. 





A negro preacher explained that the Red 
Sea was frozen over, and so afforded the 
Israelites a safe passage; but when Phar- 
aoh, with his heavy iron chariots attempted 
it, they broke through and were drowned. 

A brother rose and asked for an explan- 
ation of that point: “I’se been studyin’ 
gography, and de gography say dat be 
very warm country—where dey have de 
tropics. And de tropics too hot for freezin’. 
De pint. to be splained is. ’bout breakin’ 
through de ice.” 

The preacher straightened up and said, 
“Brudder, glad you axed dat question. It 
gives me ’casion to splain it. You see dat 
was great while ’go—in the old time ’fo 
dere was any gography, ’fo dere was any 
tropies.”--Selected. 





You Make a Mistake. 





If you think that the more you eat the 
fatter and stronger you become. 

If you think that the more hours a child 
studies at school the more he will learn. 

In concluding that exercise being health- 
ful, the more violent or exhausting it is 
the more good it will do. 

In imagining that every hour taken from 
sleep is an hour gained. 

In thinking that the smallest room in 
the house is large enough io sleep in. 

In advising another to take a remedy 
which has been prescribed for you without 
special inquiry whether all the conditions 
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Horses. 





ee 
; Horses often have what is called the vice 
of shying—that is, of starting suddenly at 
the rustle of a leaf or a piece of paper or 
at the approach of any object to which 
they are not accustomed. Clearly this is 
the remnant of an instinct inherited from‘ 
their wild. progenitors in the steppes or 
prairies, where the sudden rustling of a 
leaf might indicate the presence of a wolf, 
and where everything that was strange 
was therefore suspicious. 

It is idle as well as cruel to beat a horse 
for shying. That only ‘ncreases his alarm, 
and may easily reduce him to the state of 
terror in which he loses his head entirely. 
Horses in that state seem to lose not only 
their heads, but their perceptive senses, 
and a horse in that condition may dash 
headlong against a stone wall. The habit 
of shying when once formed is difficult to 
cure, but it may almost always be pre- 
vented by such consistent kindness of 
treatment as to overpower the inherited 
instinct of instant flight from possible dan- 
ger in which the: habit originates.—Our 
Animal Friends. 





Cheap Nitrogen. 





There is little doubt at the present time 
but what one of the cheapest ways to sup- 
ply nitrogen to our crops is through the 
manure of well-fed animals. Nitrogenous 
feeding stuffs have been plainly shown, 
both by experiments and by practical feed- 
ers, to have a marked effect in increasing 
the amount of milk, and at the same time 
their use has proven economical. Experi- 
ments made at the New Jersey station, 
which are being followed out for a series 
of years, show that the manure from cows 
having a nitrogeneous. ration produces 
larger crops than that from cows having a 
carbonaceous ration; thus the double value 
of feeds rich in nitrogen is clearly shown. 
Where a profitable class of live stock is 
kept and nitrogeneous- feeds are freely 
used, the farmer may depend largely upon 
-his manure supply as a source of nitrogen, 
and let the purchased plant food be mainly 
phosphorie acid and potash, which will 
cost ‘only one-third to one-half as much per 
pound as nitrogen.—C. S. Phelps; Ct. 
Exper. Sta. 





Fconomy in Manuring. 





Land should be well supplied with 
humus or vegetable matter. This can be 
done most cheaply by growing cowpeas or 
clover and turning them under. Too much 
of sueh crops will sour the land. As an 
offset, a dose of slaked lime, say about 
forty bushels p. a. should’ be applied about 
once in five years. The lime will not only 
hasten the decomposition of the organic 
matter, but will also unlock some of the 
latent plant food in the soil, notably pot- 
ash. By a thorough system of cultivation, 
the physical condition of the soil can be 
greatly improved, enabling the air to have 
freer access, thus causing oxidation 
and the soil water to percolate more freely. 
This will dissolve the plant food and move 
it about in the soil so as to be readily 
available to the roots. 

'. There are only three ingredients of plant 
food which haye to be considered in feed- 
ing the soil.. These are phosphoric acid, 
potash and nitrogen. The last-named can 
be furnished “by: clover or peas, while the 
other. two can be purchased cheaply on the 
market in the form of acid phosphate or 
bone for phosphoric acid, and muriate of 
potash or sulphate of potash for potash. 


These matérials should be applied directly | 


to the land, to be sown to clover or peas, 
so as to insure a heavier growth and there- 





by a larger absorption of nitrogen.—Bryan 
‘Tyson, N. C.—Farm and rigs 
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Wastes on the Farm. 





Of the many wastes one sees upon our 
farms, perhaps there are none greater than 
the ones connected with the handling of 
the clover crop. There is a great loss an- 
nually repeated, attached to the very first 
step, viz., sowing the seed. Thousands of 
dollars’ are lost every year by sowing on 
land too poor to grow clover. Another 


class of farmers whose ground is rich’ 


enough. to grow it, either wholly or par- 
tially destroy it, by pasturing, while young. 


Great as aré these losses they are small. 


in comparison with those occasioned by 
erroneous practices in putting up the hay. 
The fact that thousands,of farmers raise 
no clover at all and. other thousands but 
little, shows that it is not appreciated as it 
should be. 

One would think from the unlimited 
praise bestowed upon it by all the writers 
in our agricultural papers, that clover 
would be largely grown on every farm. 
That it is not, must be ascribed to some 
cause. What is this cause? 

There can be but one. It is because 
growers have been disappointed in it. 
They read in farm and stock papers long 
articles, from our best writers, how and 
when to sow the seed, when to cut it, and 
how to cure and put it away, but some- 
how their cattle and their horses don’t 
“keep sleek and fat upon it without “any 
grain,” etc. And no wonder, for they 
spoiled it in the making. One of. the 
strangest things about it is that so many, 
otherwise good farmers, should persist- 
ently pverlook the one essential, without 
which good hay cannot be made. That is 
the time at which it should be cut, and the 
condition it should be in both when cut 
and when mowed away: 

It is the almost universal custom around 
here to let che clover stand too long. “Let 
two-thirds of the heads get brown,” they 
say. They don’t seem to realize that-by so 
doing they are losing ten dollars a day on 
an average sized field. Nearly all cut 
early in the morning when wet with dew. 
In their efforts to get it dry the top of the 
swath sunburns and gets so dry that. when 
hauled in, the leaves and many of the blos- 
soms are lost. The remainder, over-ripe 
and over-dry, is put away and because the 
stock “do not seem to be very fond of it 
the farmers condemn it by faint praise. 
Now, had these same men started the 
mower as soon as the first heads began 
to turn brown, -waited till the dew was 
off, then put in the barn while stems were 
still green, the stock would have told a 
different story when invited to eat it. This 
has been my experience, and I have raised 
it for-niheteen years. — : 

It is amusing to hear the rcmarks 
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“That hay will surely spoil.’”” “You don’t 
think that hay will keep, do you?” “You 
could. not put such green stuff into my 
barn,” etc., etc. Nearly every one thought 
me foolish to put it away so green. Last 
year-and~ the year before, having more 
clover than I needed, I Jet men come and 
put.it up on the shares; that is, I cut it 
down and they put three loads in my 
barn and hauled the fourth load home. 
When I tole them how early to come they 
expressed surprise, and when they saw 
the “condition of the hay all declared it 
would. spoil;: In all these years I have 
never lost, all told, as much as a load of 
hay after being put in the barn. 

I use a hay fork and drop it first at the 
further.end of the barn building, a large 
and high’ rick up to the hay fork end. 
When.the rick gets twenty feet high, so as 
to interfere with the fork, I push the fork- 
fuls over first one’ side and then the other, 
until built on each side as high as rick. 
I then commence again at lower end and 
keep on pushing and rolling the big fork- 
fuls until they come to the edge, then 
down they go. My barn is sixty feet 
square and holds 125 tons of hay.—Ohio 
Farmer. 





A Queer Animal. 





In donating a guricoola to the Zoo a mis- 
sionary in Borneo has furnished a riddle 
which students of natural history are vain- 
ly trying to solve, says the Philadelphia 
Record. The little creature is one of the 
queerest.creations in the animal. kingdom, 


-and just: how to classify it is the problém. 


At first glance it greatly resembles. a mon- 
key,* but many radical differences are soon 
apparent. ‘The guricoola lives largely in 
trees, and it feeds on small birds. ‘In this 
respect. it differs from the. monkey tribe, 
while another and very apparent difference 
is its snake-like tail; which is fuily, eight 
feet long. This remarkable appendage, 
when-not used in assisting its owner to 
travel, is carried in a xeat, nautical-like 
coil. When the-animal wants to climb a 
tree it shoots the coil out, lariat fashion, 
catches the nearest limb and shins up its 
own. tail’ with amazing rapidity. Once 
among the branches, another cast is made, 
and up goes the guricoola like a spider 
climbing his thread. So deft is the crea- 
ture at lassoing that the taliest trees are 
ascended in a jiffy, and the absence of 
noise makes it easy to take the feathered 
tribe unawares. Ancient scientific writers 


have casually mentioned the creature in 
their works, but, owifig to the inaccessi- 
bility.of the region whence they come, and 
the rapidity of the animal’s movements, 
a study of the species has not much en- 
riched. natural history. 
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Wasin the Business. 





It was on a Cleveland street-car that 
a well-dressed man carried his hand to his 
jaw now and then and uttered *a stifled 
groan. ‘After a bit a fellow passenger had 
his curiosity aroused and © brusquely 
queried: 

“Toothache?” 

¥ on fF 

“I’ve been there and know all about it. 
If she hollers and has the jumps, it ain’t 
no use fooling around. What you want 
to do is to go to.a dentist.” 

“Um! Jerusha, but how it aches.” 

“Go right to the dentist and have it 
yanked out. Man with a toothache always 
feels a. little scared about having it 
yanked, but that’s all imagination, you 
know.” 

“I’d rather be shot!’ groaned the suf- 
ferer. : 

“QO ’pshaw! Go to some dentist who 
gives laughing gas. He’ll give you gas and 
take the tooth’ out without your knowing 
it. I pledge you my word that it won't 
hurt any more than paring off a finger 
nail.” 

“Um! What a liar. G’way from me!” 

“Why; man, I pledge you my word that 
you'll never—”’ 

“Don’t talk to me! I-know all about it! 
I’ve been a dentist myself for the last 
fifteen years!’ 

“O, yeu have!” growled the other as he 
backed away. ‘Well, that’s different. It 
will not only seem to you as if your 
blamed old head was being pulled off your 
shoulders, but your jaw will ache two 
weeks after, and I’m glad of it, too!”— 
Pittsburg Dispatch. 





Pointed Paragraphs. 





Patience is-a plant of slow growth, but 
its fruit is priceless. 

In the game of matrimony every man 
should take the hand of a good woman. 

Just as the cold winds let up on the 
bald-headed man the fly season opens. 

If a man is unable to find a reason for 
doing a mean act he invents an excuse. 

The voice of the midnight cat is high be- 
cause it is usually pitched on the back 
fence. 

It is said that brains will tell, but some- 
times the more brairs a man has the less 
he tells. 

If you have never tried to make anybody 
happy you have no idea how much pleas- 
ure you have overlooked... ; 

One eats too long and, the other longs to 
eat. That is about the only difference be- 
-tween & glutton and a hungry man.—Chi- 
eS. 2 eo a3 
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A high-class preparation ) 
way. Always restores color to [| 
rk, rich color it | 
The hair grows [| 
rapidly, stops coming out, and all [ 
dandruff disappears. 7 


If your druggist cannot supply you, send $1.00 to R. P. 
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“pAvEs-cmaMBERS margin are genuine, They are and 
pammatox = goes 
“seen Fhe have been the standard for years. 
AHN) cca | 
corened They are’ manufactured by the “old Dutch 
BRADLEY process,” *and by a company 
BROOKLYN ‘ e ° ° 
awsx (“"" | which is responsible. Unlike 
diene the so-called White Leads (mix- 
SOUTHERN e 

fous | tures of Zinc, Barytes, etc.), these 
" COLLIER brands’ correctly represent the 
MISSOURI oo ted, 
BED BEAL contents of the packages. 
nt For colors use National Lead Com 
JOH £. LE WIE SG BpOB SO FRE pany’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
MORLEY ~ Ors. Any shade desired is readily 
gate Cleveland. obtained: Pamphlet giving full information and 

Salem, Mass.}| showing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled 
OORNELL Bufta! “‘Jnclé Sam's Experience With Paints’’ for- 


warded upon application. 





3Are You Making Mone 


—Ou our poul mean. If not the: something wrong. 
you didn’ sear tight. "We have published = book called t 
1 CENTURY POULTRY BOOK 
start poultry people right and then kee hem 
all abous the ness about the be 

ANOUBATORS AND BROODERS. T! 
bb sent on receipt of 10 cents as long as the 
bie Incubator & Brdr. Co., Bo: 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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intel: for selling the 6 boxes of Pills. Don’t send a cent, order to-day & 
us the $1.50 & we guarantee if i3% comply with our offer we shall send you 
& F set, the 12 Knives, 12 Forks, 12 Table Spoons, 12 Tea Spoons & 
: ‘e are an old 


free. “W reliable concern, & tee the dishes & 
S Dept. B. 30 W. 19TH BT. N. ¥. CITY. 
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Fiease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Makers 











ATTENTION! 


“In order t6 reduce stock, we offer 
IF ORDERED NOW! 


~The New Japan Plums 


ABUNDANCE, HALE, BURBANK, 
RED JUNE AND WICKSON .. 


at the same pee as older varieties, for fall nting. Write for 
— r 160 or 1000. First six pagesin our fall catalogue relate 
waatestes of Japan Plums named, being reprint of Cornell, 
N. Y., Experiment Station on plums, with original illustrations. 











NOW IS THE BEST TIME TO PLANT. 


CREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
ROCHESTER, N,Y. 
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Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns. 
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queen of the practical egg- 
breeds is the Leg- 










Hy produced at least cost. 
“ter g A are the hens per- 
sistent layers, but they are 


















upon r bones, but de- 
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ed Stock, $1 for 18. 
Lege", IR THE WHITE WYAN- 
~~ RY DOTTE is one of the hand- 


somest fowls known; large 
size, good layers, and highly 
prized for their meat. The 
§ New York kete will, in 

time more fully appreciate 
the value of the Wyandotte 
for its delicacy on the table 
of the epicure. It will be 
noticed that no breed has 
all the good qualities, there- 
fore if we want all the good 
‘ qualities we must have more 
than one breed, but surely 
no one can make a mistake 
in breeding the White 
Wyandotte, considering 
their beauty, egg-laying pro- 
pensities and desirability in 
markets of the ‘world. 

Egas from prize Stock, 
“$1.60 for 18, 
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SEE. 
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~ paRRED PLYMOUTH 
ROOKS. 






















‘This breed is as solid as its 

name and is often called the 
“Parmer’s Frieud,” the “All 
Mabie.” It is the bird for 
 Dusiness, and deemed by many 
the best fowl for farm and 
home raising. It isnot only a 
good layer, Dut is quick to 
develop for the early market. 
As a far-sighted farmer once 
anid to us, “When you kill ohe «~~ ,- 
you've got something.” Eggs “> 
“from Prize ‘Stook, $1.60 for 18. ~ 
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| pulverized egg shells are good for laying 


up rapidly. 











DEPARTMENT 


Dark Nest Boxes. 





A correspondent who inquires for a plan 
for making a row of dark nest boxes will 
find the plans shown herewith helpful. 
They are not new, but are perhaps the best 
that have been devised. The first cut 
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apparently fresh eggs reach New York in 
stmmer fit only for the canning factory. 
The process of incubation has veea 
started, and all the cold-storage in the 
world will not benefit them. The egg-tester 
must determine how far gone they are, 
and they reach their proper destinations 
according to the decision he makes as to 
their condition. If farmers could keep 
their eggs in an even temperature of about 
thirty degrees, they would be much fresher 
at the end of three weeks than two-day 
old eggs that have passed twenty hours 
in a temperature of eighty degrees. When 
the eggs are received, they are immediately 
placed in cold-storage, and some of them 
are shipped all the way from the farm to 
the city in refrigerating cars. In this way 
their freshness is preserved, and they are 
ready to go on the market as fancy fresh 
eggs. 


Woolly Aphis in Utah. 











Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—In your September number a 
Mr. J. W. W. writes for information about 
the nursery louse or the woolly aphis. We 
are familiar with them here and I would 
advise Mr. J. W. W. to not plant any 
stock from a nursery that raises that 
class; it will be more trouble than the 
stock is worth, by a long way. If he can- 
not get trees to plant free from woolly 
aphis in his own locality let him send 
east or west to nurseries that keep clean 























shows a row of nests placed against a wa.l. 
The entrance to the nests is at the back, 
at one end, a small partition being set up 
to shield against the entrance of light. 
I'he hens pass along the walk next to the 
partition, and enter the nests at the rear 
of each, as shown by the diagram. The 
cover in front can be raised to give access 
to the nests. Faint the whole interior of 
the nests and walk black to make the in- 
terior more perfectly dark.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Note.—I have built dark nests like the 
above to prevent hens from eating eggs. 
It takes time for hens to get accustomed to 
such nests.—Lditor Green’s Fruit Grower. 








The Great Egg Industry. 





When warm weather comes, and the hens 
begin to lay eggs in abundance, the great 
storage warehouses devoted to the pres- 
ervation of perishable goods are filled up 
with their season’s crop of storage eggs, 
says G. E. W., in the Country Gentleman. 
Not all the eggs that come to market are 
fresh, nor are all the fresh eggs received 
disposed of to consumers before they lose 
their delicious freshness. If it were not 
for the mammoth storage-houses devoted 
to the preservation of these fragile prod- 
ucts of the farm, the shippers of eggs 
would lose thousands of dollars, and the 
consumers would often have to pay» much 
higher prices than at present for these 
food products. By storing the eggs when 
abundant, and selling them when the sup- 
ply from the farms is small, the storage- 
houses help hoth the producer and the 
consumer. ‘The equalization of prices the 
year round is one of the best conditions 
for a healthy business, and all parties are 
benefited thereby, except possibly the spec- 
ulator, who finds his most profitable tield 
in uncertain and violently fluctuating mar- 
kets. It is this result more than anything 
elso that has been accomplistied by ‘the’ 
cold-storage warehouses in the handling of 
perishable country produce. 

The cold-storage houses for eggs have 
closely studied the problems of an indus- 
try that is small in its component parts, 
but mighty in its totality. From the first 
of April until fall, between four and five 
thillion eggs are shipped to New .York 
evéry day, and as the city’s consumption 
averages only three-to four million eggs a 
day, the remainder goes into cold-storage 
or seeks some other outlet. In the winter 
season the reveipts of eggs in the city 
hardly supply the daily demand, and con- 
sumers then call upon the storage egg sup- 
ply. These include the limed eggs and 
those held simply in cold-storage at a tem- 
perature where decay is arrested. 

There would be a considerable loss in 
this cold-storage business if new and little 
known markets for them were not found. 
All the crack2d, broken, checked and dirty 
eggs are utilized, and the storage-houses 
are even finding outlets for the shells and 
rotten eggs. It is in practicing these little 
economies that the storage-houses are find- 
ing their actual profits. If they had to 
suffer the loss that accumulates from 
broken and decaying eggs they would soon 
be forced out of business. 

One of the important ontlets for the 
broken, cracked and injured eggs that 
come io the storage-houses is the cannery. 
Canned eggs are not common household 
articles, and probably very few consumers 
of eggs have ever seen them canned. 
Nevertheless, great quantities of eggs are 
canned every year. When the shells of 
eggs are found to be broken, cracked or 
checked, they are laid aside for the can- 
nery. Qnly good ones are used for this 
purpose, and they are broken open and 
the whites and yolks separated. They are 
then canned the same as meats, vegetables, 
or any other product. These canned eggs 
are used quite extensively by bakers and 
confectioners. When they need the whites 
of eggs for their work, it is far cheaper 
and more convenient to open a can of the 
whites already separated from the yolks. 
Sometimes in cold weather when eggs are 
very high the demand for these canned 
eggs by bakers and confectioners is enor- 
mous. As the eggs can be canned in the 
summer when they are cheap and abun- 
dant, they are sold at a reasonable price 
in midwinter. The canned eggs also find 
a good market in hot countries, and they 
are shipped to South America and other 
warm lands.. When properly canned, the 
eggs will keep a long time, and they are 
much more. serviceable than the so-called. 
fresh eggs, which in hot countries are of a 
rather doubtful character. 

Now even the rotten and cloudy eggs are 
of some use in the world, and they are not 
a loss.to the storage-houses. These rotten 
eggs are canned, but not for consumption. 
Tanners use them for putting the gloss on 
fine leather, and they are used quite ex- 
tensively in the best tanneries for this pur- 
Even the shells of these broken and 
rotten-eggs are utilized. Instead of being 
thrown away, they are broken up and sold 
to the poultrymen again. Cracked and 


hens, and they help to produce the forma- 
tion of eggs faster than oyster shells or 
green bone. .In addition to this, the shells 
are sold as fertilizer, and they command 
a fair price for this... In the aggregate, the 
quantity of shells accumulating in a city 
that daily receives millions of eggs is enor- 
mous, and the value of these little econ- 
omies makes the profit or loss amount 


Commission ‘men have to be pretty ex- 
peditious in handling eggs in hot weather, 
for twenty-four hours at the right tem- 
perature will be sufficient to start the 
process of incubation and spoil the eggs. 
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: farmers are not always careful enough in 


| without any chance for cold 


stock. But if he must plant stock with 
woolly aphis on, let him dip or disinfect 
each tree by dipping in strong kerosene 
emulsion, root and branch. In fact im- 
merse the whole tree for two or three min- 
utes after washing the whole plant in cold 
water first, especially the roots so they 
are clean and free from all soil or dirt. 
The kerosene emulsion should be well 
inade and by one who understands how to 
make it, so the oil don’t float on top of 
water, of a strength of five parts of water 
to one of coal oil. It will kill a few trees 
but if done right it will pay to lose from 
five to 10 per cent. of trees to get the 
rest clean. He can also use hydrocyanic 
gas, or whale oil soap solution but kero- 
sene emulsion is easiest.—John P. Soren- 
sen, County Fruit Tree Inspector, Utah. 





American Cultivator Notes. 


—_———— 


THE POTATO CROP. 


There is little gain in the growth of 
potatoes after the tops are dead, and we 
feel that there is more economy in digging 
as soon as that time comes, and in selling 
about as soon as dug, than there is in 
keeping them either in the ground or in 
the sheds. There is a shrinkage in weight 
in every week they are kept, and those 
dug early shrink more than those that do 
not ripen until the late fall, Of course 
those who watch our market reports will 
see the prices given, and get some hints 
as to whether markets are overstocked or 
not, but the prices usually average better 
in September than in the winter when po- 
tatoes begin to come from the North and 
from the Provinces. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


The culling out of old fowl and unde- 
sirable cockerels, putting them in small 
yards and making them ready for market 
by liberal feeding should begin soon. Most 
of them will sell for a better price next 
month than they would if kept until 
Thanksgiving season. See that the pullets 
learn to go to roost in the house before 
cold nights or especially cold storms come, 
and see that the houses are ready for 
them, clean and .free. from. yermin, and 
ughts of 
air to draw. across the roosts,...An open 
door on a Décember day is not as bad as 
a glass out of the window on an October 
night. There may be some to fit up for 
the show room, if they are of pure bred 
stock. 

FALL FAIRS. 


This reminds us that the season of fall 
fairs opens this month. Every farmer 
should try to visit one or more of these 
each year, and to take ‘his family with 
him. We do not approve of the way some 
of them are managed, but there is no 
necessity of patronizing the most objec- 
tionable features. Any of them have some- 
thing on exhibition from which both old 
and young can learn much, and it is not 
always the largest ones at which one cau 
learn the most. We have been as much 
interested and learned more while talking 
with a farmer and looking over the stock 
at a little town show than we ever did 
in a week spent at a pretentious State 
fair, where every animal was of long pedi- 
gree and fine breeding. 





Nut Balls. 





Nut balls are very good and in addition 
are easily prepared. Any kind of cold 
meat may be used—mutton, beef or chick- 
en—and it should be minced very-fiie. To 
half a pint of the meat add half a cupful 
of bread crumbs, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, quarter-teaspoonful pepper, a table- 
spoonful of chopped parsley, an egg, half 
a cupful blanched almonds chopped fine, 
or the same quantity of peanuts well 
roasted and rolled to a powder. Mix with 
a beaten egg and form into tiny balls 
about the size of a walnut. Place the 
balls into a baking pan and pour into the 
bottom one cupful strained cooked tomato 
seasoned with a hglf-saltspoonful of white 
pepper. Cook iff a moderate oven for 
twenty minutes. Serve with sauce poured 
around them.—Brooklyn DHagle. 





Grape Roll. 





Stew the picked grapes with half their 
own weight of sugar, and only water 
enough to save from scorching. Let them 
cool. For baked roll make a dough of two 
eggs, one cup of milk, one-half cup of lard 
or butter, and one pint of sifted flour. Roll 
it out in long ovals, spread the upper sur- 
face of them quickly with stewed grapes, 
roll up, pinch the ends well, and lay in a 
buttered dish. Set the dish to bake, and 
twice in the course of the baking pour 
over the rolls a sauce of butter and sugar, 
mixed with boiling water or hot claret. 
Serve the rolls with the same sauce, only 
richer, and flavor with nutmeg or lemon 
peel.—Engineer. 


IMPORTANT LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Dear Eprror: If there are any men among 
your readers who are making less than $200.00 
per month and who would like to investigate a 
clean, legitimate, no-fake opportunity to start 
in a splendid money ma business, where 
nothing is risked and very little cash is required, 
we such men would write tous. A number 
of our customers, without any previous experi- 
ence whatever, have gone into the grect ing 
public entertainment business with exhibition 
outfits which we furnish complete at $15.25 
and upwards, and now write us that they are 
making the biggest kind of a success, clear- 
ing from $50.00 to $200.00 every week. The busi- 
ness is new, the field is big and not crowded, the 
public interest in the wonderful tal machine, 
stereopticon and lecture outfits and the séensa- 
tional moving pictures is greater than ever, and 

‘ou bave no idea how easy it is to 

wo entertainments every day and make big 
money. s 

This, month we are jenn | special inside cut 

rices on such entertainmentoutfits, are sending 
Lee caT Gh mosey waht tal tan mare Vout 
one cent of money ant you 
readers near! ney Suit she prices on an outfit. 
Pine pine te ce aca th ronal es 
in can cu ad 
will send him, free of chargé, ‘o 
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of culture, etc., and we do not know of an 
questions than Prof. H. BD. Van Deman. 

The Van Deman papers wilt be contin 
largely read throughout the country, and g 
and agricultural journals. 


dress this office. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Rochester, N. Y.: 

1. Name two or three standard plums 
that are not subject to the rot fungus. 

2. Are the Japan plums subject to the 
above disease? If so, which ones are the 
neafest exempt? 

8. Is the Red June plum as good and 
reliable as the Burbank? 

4. What causes the plum leaves to drop 
before the fruit is ripe and what is the 
remedy? 

J. H. Goodwin, Liberty Center, Ohio. 


Reply: 1. There is no plum of any spe- 
cies, so far as I know, that is absolutely 
free from the rot. Some of them are much 
less affected by it than others, but under 
certain favorable conditions for the prop- 
agation of the germs of the disease they 
are likely to find a lodgment in any va- 
riety. The native classes are the most 
exempt. Of these Hawkeye, Prairie 
Flower and Wild Goose are among the 
best. Of the European or domestica class 
Lombard is about the worst affected and 
Spalding, Golden Drop and Fellenberg the 
least. > 


2. Yes, the Japanese plums will take the 
rot, and they are sometimes badly affected 
by it. Abundance, Chabot and Red June 
are among those most nearly exempt. 


8. Red June is not nearly so good in 
quality as Burbank, but it is among the 
earliest to ripen, while Burbank is of mid- 
season. 


4, Leaf blight or shothole fungus and 
leaf rust, which are common diseases of 
plum leaves, and especially of the domes- 
tica class, are probably, one or both, the 
cause of the trouble mentioned. They 
may be quite easily prevented by spray- 
ing with Bordeaux mixture one or more 
times soon after the leaves open. After 
the disease is well under way there is lit- 
tle that can be done. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Rochester, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir—I have a beautiful young 
quince orchard, planted in the spring of 
1899, on rich upland. Most of the trees 
seem to be growing well, but quite a num- 
ber of them seem to be affected with “fire 
blight.” I have been cutting off the dis- 
eased branches and have burned them. 
Now the thing that puzzles and alarms me 
most is this: I have come across three 
trees that the blight or something else had 
struck in the body first and had 
killed the bark entirely around the body 
for perhaps fifteen or twenty inches; one 
tree was only affected near the ground. 
The tops of all of them were perfectly 
green and seemed very vigorous—two of 
them had several nice quinces on them. 
Now do you think these trees were killed 
by blight? Not only was the bark per- 
fectly dead but the wood also was turn- 
ing brown. It did not run down the body 
from any limb, as the body of the trees 
seems perfectly sound above dead part be- 
fore reaching any limbs.. I sawed down 
the es and burned them. gale 

Please give me all the information you 
cen in reference to this matter and also’ 
the best remedy to use. “I have never 
sprayed trees any yet; intend to do so in 
the spring.—Very truly yours, H. J. 
Woods, Va. 

Reply: This is a rather clear case of fire 
blight. It is the same disease that is so 
common on the pear and apple, and it is 
also troublesome in the quince orchard, and 
affects, in some degree, the Mountain Ash 
and Juneberry. During hot, wet weather 
it is worse than when it is cool and dry. 
It usually works in the twigs of the apple 
and quince but sometimes gets into the 
larger branches or trunk. It would seem 
that it has done the latter in this case. If 
the germs, which evidently float in the 
air, can find entrance to the tender tis- 
sues of the inner bark they will propagate 
and soon work destruction. They some- 
times do this through cracks from freezing 
of the trunk. When once it encircles the 
twig, branch or trunk all must die above 
it. The prompt cutting away and burn- 
ing of every affected part and for a foot 
below where the evidences of the disease 
are seen, is the only known way of fight- 
ing it. 

*“* * 
1. Describe the different varieties of 
black currants; which is best for market 
growing? 
2. What is the best soil for them? 
3. What is the best method of cultivat- 
ing, pruning and fertilizing? 
4. What diseases affect them? 
5. Can the mildew which sometimes at- 
tacks the young growth be prevented by 
spraying? If so, how? 
6. About how much will three or four- 
year-old bushes bear, on the average, un- 
der good treatment?—H. D. Burrell, South 
Haven, Michigan. 


Reply: 1. None of the black currants 
seem to be popular in America. They have 
such a strong and peculiar flavor. A 
few may perhaps be sold at fair prices 
but I fear that a large quantity would not 
be profitable to the grower. However, 
this can be left to be worked out by de- 
grees as the grower may find the case 
demands. The variety which seems to be 
most commonly grown is Black Naples. It 
is one of the most vigorous, productive and 
strongly flavored kinds. It blooms early 
but ripens late. The fruit is variable in 
size, as all of the varieties seem to be. An- 
other kind, originated in Canada, is called 
Prince of Wales, and has proven the most 
productive of all those tested at some of 
the experiment stations. As a number 
of kinds are growing at the station at 
South Haven, Michigan, the inquirer 
would do well to call there and learn what 
they have done at that place. There seems 
to be little variation between the entire 
lot. 

2. A moist soil, such as is suitable for 
ordinary currants is best for the black 
varieties also. 

8. Such cultivation as is proper for other 
bush fruits is likewise suitable for black 
currants. The main point is to keep the 
ground free of weeds and loose on top. 
As to pruning, the renewal of the wood is 
quite important. It has proved a good 
plan to cut out some of the old wood each 
year soon after it has fruited and give 
room for the young branches to develop. 
Enriching the soil with manure of any 
kind that is good for most crops is good 
for black currants. 

4 and 5. There are few diseases that af- 


spot” is sometimes troublesome. It can 
be kept down by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. Mildew can be prevented in the 
game way by beginning early to fight it. 

6. It would be impossible for me to say 
definitely and idle to guess how much fruit 
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We have entered into an arrangement with our popular and well-known corre- 
spondent, Prof. H. E. Van Deman, by which the~professor will be more often 
heard from through the columns of Green’s Fruit Grower. 

Our readers have many questions to ask regarding varieties of fruits, methods 


y one better qualified to answer these 


ued as before. These papers have been 
enerously copied by other horticultural 


Send on practical questions on fruit growing for the professor to answer. Ad- 
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black currants do not usually bear so 
heavily as the red and _Wrhite ones. 
* 

In one of your books regarding goose- 
berry culture you say they want partial 
shade yet do not want that shade to be 
buildiags. Perhaps it would interest many 
as well as myself to know if trees would 
be good shade for them? It will not be 
so we can cultivate part of the field at 
all. Will Industry do well in sod if 
mulched? How near each other and the 
trees would you plant them? My trees 
are 30x35 feet apart. Our Industry goose- 
berry bushes had no signs of. mildew this 
year and such a sight in fruit I never saw 
before. 

Please tell in what month strawberry 
plants should be potted for fall setting. 

From one-eighth acre of strawberries 
this year we picked 1,022 quarts. The 
plants were first bought of you and their 
increase used. We sold a little over $70 
worth besides those used by a family of 
eight living on bread and berries, eating 
bushels and giving away a lot. That would 
have been 28,616 quarts on three and one- 
half acres, 

Please compare with the yield mentioned 
in last paper on that lot of land. I wish 
soon you would give the table containing 
the number of trees, or bushes, or plants 
required to set an acre at the different dis- 
tances apart. I can not find it in any of 
your books—Inez A. Spaulding, North 
Buckfield, Maine. 

Reply: The planting of gooseberries and 
other small fruits in orchards has long been 
practiced and with results varying greatly, 
according to distance of trees and plants 
apart, fertility of the soil, age of trees, 
care of the whole, etc. It has been found 
to work well while the trees are young but 
when they get to bearing age the growing 
of other fruits in the orchard is much like 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul.” The goose 
berry and currant both are better for some 
shade in climates where the sun has great 
power during a long season, and in the far 
South they cannot be grown profitably in 
any way. The best place I ever found for 
them, especially the currant, in Kansas, 
was on the north or east side of a stone 
wall or tight board fence, preferably the 
former. Their roots need to be in soil 
that is moist and cool. In Maine and other 
Northern States there is little or no need 
for shade. The main difficulty in growing 
berries in the orchard is, that, when the 
trees are large enough to make much 
shade their roots require and take up the 
moisture and fertility. This a wall or 
fence will not do, nor will a building, but 
eed latter often cuts off too much sun- 
ight. 

When the orchard is young the plants 
may be set in the rows with the trees and 
between them, also, but about six or eight 
feet from the trees is close enough to give 
pl of foom for cultivation and pre- 
vent | erénce. Thé plants ‘may’ be set 
about three feet apart in the row. © 

Strawberry plants should be. potted in 
June. They will then be’ ready for set- 
ting in August or September if the 
weather is moist. If not, wait until it is 
seasonable for planting. The crop grown 
on the one-eighth acre was a very good 
one, 8,176 quarts per acre being much 
more than is often considered a fair re- 
turn. 

sss 

Dear Sir—Am thinking of putting out a 
commercial apple orchard of two or three 
hundred trees. People tell me they don’t 
pay in this country. I think that with 
good cultivation and spraying they would, 
but I thought I would like to have your 
opinion upon it, as there would be a big 
loss in work, ete., if they don’t pay. The 
trouble is that they ‘will not bear. All 
orchards hgre are in sod. Would you rec- 
ommend Jonathan and York Imperial for 
planting here?—Yours truly, L. ©. Hook, 
Albany, Ind. ; 

Reply: Central Indiana is a~good region 
for fruit culture. On well drained soil that 
will produce good corn or wheat an apple 
orchard ought to do very well. If the orch- 
ards there are in grass and .given little or 
no attention, as L. C. H. says, it is no 
wonder they do not pay. What they need 
is good cultivation and other care and they 
will doubtless prove fruitful. Jonathan 
and York Imperial would be good varie- 
ties to plant in that region. 








This will Interest Many. 

F. W. Parkhurst, the Boston publisher, 
says that if any one afflicted with rheuma- 
tism in any form, or neuralgia, will send 
their address to him at Box 1,501, Boston, 
Mass., he will direct them to a perfect 
cure. He has nothing to sell.or give, only 
tells you how he was cured. Hundreds 
have tested it with success. 





‘What do you charge to wash a shirt?” 
inquired the man at the counter in the 
laundry. “What kind of a shirt?’ asked 
the clerk, with his mind on outing shirts, 
dress shirts, negligees and the various 
other possibilities in that line. ‘‘Why, a 
dirty shirt, of course,” replied the man 
from Cripple Creek. 





Farm Wagon Only $21.95. 
In order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing 
Company, Quincy, Lll., have placed upon the 
market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is only 
25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheeilg 
with 4-inch tire. and sold for only $21.9. 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a 
set of new ‘wheels, and fully guaranteed for. 
one year. Catalogue giving a full description 
will be. mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
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It Pays. 


attend 


It s to wear a smiling face 
nd laugh our troubles down. 
For all our little trials wait 
Our laughter or our frown; 
Beneath the mae of a smile 
Our doubts will fade away, 
As melts the frost in early spring 
Beneath the gunny ray. 


It pays to make a worthy cause, 
By helping it, our own; 

To give the current of our Jives 
A true and noble tone. 

It pays to comfort heavy hearts, 
Cpgrenese with dull despair, 

And leave-in sorrow-darkened lives 
A gleam of brightness there. 


It pays to give a helping hand 
Oo eager, earnest youth, 

To note, with all their waywardness, 

Their courage and their truth; 
To strive with sympathy and love 

Their confidence to win, 
It pays to open wide the - heart 

And “let the sunshine in.’’ 

—The Christian Press, 


NEW CURE! 


aa 


PITS 


If you suffer from Epilepsy: or Fits, Fallin 
Sickness, St. Vitus’s Dance or Vertigo, hays 
children, relatives, friends, or neighbors that.do 
so, Or know ple that are afflicted, my Ney. 
Treatment will immediately relieve and PER. 
MANENTLY CURE them, and all you are asked 
to do isto send for my FREE TREATMENT and, 
try it, It wil) be sent in plain package abso 
lutely free, and express prepaid. Has CURED 
thousands. My Illustrated Book, “ Epilepsy 
re ope FREE by mail. Please give name, 
AGE and full address, All correspondence pro. 
fessionally confidential. 


W. H. MAY, M. D., 
94 Pine Street, New York City, 




















————. 


Large sample mailed treg 
Coe Chem. Co., Cleveiand,0, 


Coe’s Eczema Cure $1 





Ss. & B. EARTH 
AUGER. Send forcir 
cular. Sample at cost to 
introduce. Fureka 
Fence Mfg. Co., Box 
U, Richmond, Ind, 


HERIDAN t 
Nothing on earth will make hens lay like it. 
It will keep chickens strong and healthy; 
will make your pullets lay early ; is worth its 
weight in gold for molting hens and prevents 


diseases. It costs only one-tenth cent a day 
per hen, Large cans most economical to buy. 


Maye Hes ar 


No matter what kind of foods you use, mix 
with it Sheridan’s Powder. It will increase 
your profit this winter when the price for 
eggsishigh. Itassures perfect assimilation 
a the food elements needed to form eggs. 
Sold by druggists, grocers and feed-dealers. 


“NNestful: 



















with mash food Sheridan’s Powder, Has 
| poem Used and ibdorsed..aver thirty, years: 
“PLrEE, Fou ¢ and Treatment. 





sib f E a S| 
May be obtained in winter if you do as many 
paccessial poultrymen do, namely, mix daily 









ie oti can’t get the- Powder send to m8. One |, 

bates gant tye, $1." ate wo-lb. can, $1.20. 
Bix cans, €& oR $5. Sam inlay eepehk td 
ax tired. L 8. JOHNSON &-CO., Boston, Mass. 

DOMETOR in pocket 

MAGIC GOL case for 

Ne bunting minerals, Gold and Silver, also 

4 rods and needles. Circular 2 cents. B.G. 

: Stauffer, Dept. G. F. G., Harrisburg, Pa 








MARKET BASKETS 
Wire monened Berry 
Baskets. 
. Send for Catalogue. 
Ss. L. GILLETTE, Kent, Ohio 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From my breeding pens of Rochester prize win 
ning. White and Silver Wyandottes, Barred f 
Roeks, S. C. Brown and Black Leghorns’ Fess | 
& for $1.00, 26 for $1.75, 100 for $6.00. Circular free. 
RELIABLE POULTRY YARDS, oh 
F. W. Wells, Prop. Ave. 5, Rochester, N. 


Piease Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 








and Liquor Habit cured In 10 
to 2Qdays. Nopay till cured. . 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO. 
Dept.P7 Lebanon, Ohi® . 


















free with each order. Send for catalogue 
RANKIN, § 
Incubator still ahead.) 








the heat just right. Catalog ° 
printed in Slanguagese est > 
aescrivtions. iustrations and prices. aid 
much information for poultry raisers 
7 Sent for 6 cents. 

DES MOINES INCUBATOR co.. 
“ Boz 16 Des Moines, 1s 


MAPLE FARM DUCK YARDS. 
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} Strong, Healthy Chicks 
; are hatched bs our incubators. snu nore 
1¢ pe= the ge of them than bens can patca. Why! 
4 oat cause Our reguiator never ose 

























Our Mammoth Pekin Ducks stand unrivaled 


2500 


for Size and Symmetry. ail 
Birds selected with care for bree& 
ing purposes. Order early. Egst 
in season. My book 


“Natural and Artificial Duck Culture, 


South Easton, Mass. (Monarels 
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Every person answering this sineuiatated can get a Handgomely Decorated Set, 
absolutely free—we mean it. A ope honest offen, by 2 reliable 
House to advertise its business, for everybody to accept. Weask NO MONEY 
with your name, send at once post-office address and nearest Express or a 

‘Depot. gas~"Remember every one ean have their choice of Breakfast, Dinner or 
BF Free. All sets carefully boxed and packed at ourexpense. gé@"No one is barred 
out of this offer—positively will not go back on it, no matter what it costs us. 


FASHION WORLD, P. 0. Box 3050, New York City, Dept. 348 


Please Mention Green’s Frult Grower. 
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: Sin] grinds faster than any for feed or family use, Has automatic adjusta- 
— other 2-horse mill made, be- B [ble shake feed. ISurre arranged to open anu 
cause burrsare 26 in. in di- Pete let hara substance pass through. 
: == == ameter, of improved shape to ~ without Cob Crusher for grinding small grain 

draw the grain down into them, ” Pullseasier as &27. With Cob Crusher for grinding ear corn, ard 
{truns on aneries of 1 in. ball bearings. This is This one-hole shelier small grain, $32, Elevators extra. Mill can be ordered a withogs 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Visit to a Fruit Farm. 


en 


FRUITS. 


I think it was about eighteen years ago 
that I visited this large place in Clif- 
ton, Monroe County. The owner had then 
been on the place but a short time and 
was chiefly engaged in raising the small 
fruits and their plants, although there was 
a young apple orchard and a few scatter- 
ing pear trees on the farm. I confess that, 
upon looking the place over I had serious 
doubts of his making it a success, al- 
though I was careful to say. nothing. to 
discourage him. I remember he called my 
attention to the plant of the Shaeffer rasp- 
berry, which he found growing upon the 
farm of a Mr. Shaeffer in the neighbor- 
hood and, obtaining control of it, intro- 
duced it to the public. I recognized it as 
the largest raspberry in cultivation and I 
think the public has had no cause to re- 
gret its introduction. A few years later 
I was invited to accompany several Roch- 
ester fruit growers to Clifton afid see a 
new strawberry in bearing. The berry 
was certainly a marvel of productiveness, 
of fair quality, but rather undersized. It 
was named “Vick” after the celebrated 
florist. At that time I perceived that this 
man was growing; there was a much bet- 
ter show of the products that command 
cash. A few years later, riding by with a 
farmer of the vicinity a sudden thunder 
shower came up and we put in there for 
shelter. A glance around showed evidences 
of great business activity, a number of 
men being employed. Our friend had then 
moved with his family to Rochester and I 
did not have the pleasure of meeting him. 

Near the close of the past hot summer 
I paid another visit to Clifton. The owner 
was not there in person but I was cour- 
teously received by his capable superin- 
tendent, who drove me over the premises 
in a top buggy which protected us from 
the fiery rays of a sun that has seemed to 
shine with unwonted fervor the past sum- 
mer. The farm had been enlarged since 
wy former visits by the addition of seventy 
acres of excellent land, making some 200 
acres in fruit farm and nursery. 

The first fruit that attracted our atten- 
tion was a peach orchard of several acres, 
on the annex, located upon a hill, upon a 
somewhat gravelly loam, rather lighter soil 
than the remainder of the farm. The site 
was well chosen for a peach orchard. 
These trees were planted four years ago 
last spring, had made a growth of wood 
equal to that of most peach trees one or 
two years older, and were loaded—over- 
loaded—with most of the leading varieties. 
The fruit was generally of good size, very 
good size. considering that they had not 
been thinned, and much larger than they 
would have been had not considerable rain 
fallen since the first of July. -I am aware 
that he is as fully convinced of the 
utility of thinning fruit as ‘any fruit 
grower, but I am also aware that fruit 
is not the leading object in working the 

place. If it had been simply a commercial 
wer ehe there would have been a few va- 
rieties of the most marketable, but paying 
sorts, whereas there were many varieties 
for a specimen orchard. Moreover, con- 
sidering the vast amount of labor to be 
done in a nursery of 200 acres, in trans- 


4 planting, keeping the nursery ‘stock clean 


and growing rapidly through the season; I 
ean understand the difficulty of getting 
skilled labor for thinning fruit. Again, 
there were rows of blackberries alternat- 
ing with the rows of peach trees, prevent- 
ing cultivating both ways,. which greatly 
increased the cost of cultivation. Yet the 
orchard was quite clean with the excep- 
tion of a narrow strip of grass and weeds 
in the rows that could only be reached 
with a hoe or a scythe. I presume they 
will be mowed before they go to seed and 
be left as a mulch upon the ground. 

The apple orchard on the old farm was 
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heavily loaded with fruit that had been 
sprayed several times with fungicides and 
insecticides and was fair and sound. There 
are 100 varieties of apples in that orchard, 
of the leading sorts, in many instances but 
one tree of a variety. This enables them 


, to test new varieties and to get buds from 


bearing trees to bud nursery seedlings. 
This certainly is an excellent plan and the 
only way in which nurserymen can be ab- 
solutely certain of the genuineness of the 
varieties that they send out. There are 
numerous bearing trees of pears, plums, 
prunes and cherries and young trees of 
those species growing. Some trees iof the 
Japan plum—‘“Hale’—were beginning to 
be eatable and very palatable it was. 
There are many varieties of grapes in 
bearing, also of blackberries—such as Sny- 
der, Taylor, El Dorado, Minnewaski, etc. 
Minnewaski does remarkably well on that 
place and Mr. Burson commends it highly. 
There are many sorts of raspberries, both 
black and red, and they are straining 
every nerve to supply the growing demand 
for Loudon. Currants and gooseberries 
are grown quite extensively and Red Cross 
takes the lead. It is certainly a very vig- 
orous grower. They have numerous plats 
of strawberries growing on both the old 
and new place and had a good crop this 
year. It is singular that they could dis- 
pose of such quantities as they produce 
some years, but they do it in small towns 
and even among farmers. They have 
picked as high as seventy-five bushels a 
day and sold all of them. They grow all 
the leading varieties, but Corsican sells for 
the highest prices. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


As for nursery stock, in our ride over 
the annex, we first visited a large plat of 
apple seedlings which a number of men 
were engaged in budding. Mr. B. says 
that, in their trade, budded stock gives 
better satisfaction to customers than root 
grafted trees. The men are charged to 
take their buds invariably from bearing 
trees so that there shall be no mistake in 
the variety. The seedlings had made a 
strong growth, were in straight rows and 
had been kept perfectly clean of weeds and 
they find that but a very small percentage 
fail to grow. These seventy acres that 
were purchased a few years since I re- 
member once seeing covered with a heavy 
piece of wheat. It is now iargely covered 
with flourishing nursery stock. There are 
large plats of apple trees, one, two and 
three years from bud that have made very 
thrifty growths, also plats of pears, plums 
and cherries and, looking down from a 
ridge that runs nearly through the middle 
upon the long, straight rows, almost abso- 
lutely free from weeds, the view is a very 
pleasant one. It would make a charming 
picture. Around, among the blocks of trees 
are numerous plats of strawberry plants. 
Some had been picked this season, cleaned 
out and left to bear another crop of berries 
and plants and I was surprised to see how 
clean they were; others had been trans- 
planted last spring, or last fall, and ,the 
well filled, unbroken rows showed that 
they had made a good stand. One of the 
prettiest sights were the plats of Red 


| Cross currants which had preserved their 





foliage wonderfully well. 
One practice nag ga somewhat from 


the generally fine appearance of this pro- 
ductive field, namely, the leaving of planta- 
tions of blackberries and red raspberrics 
uncultivated through the summer so as not 
to disturb the growing plants between the 
rows. Of course, the weeds grow as well 
as the plants and give those plats an un- 
sightly appearance that mars the other- 
wise pleasing prospect. I know that this 
is a common practice among nurserymen 
who grow both small fruits and their 
plants for market. Very good plants of 
blackberries and red raspberries can. be 
made from root cuttings and I have found 
that young plantations of black raspber- 
ries make stronger plants from their tips, 
than older ones. 


An excellent practice in this nursery is 
to have some crop growing through the 
summer on those plats from which the 
nursery stock was removed in the spring. 
Nursery stock returns no vegetable mold 
to the soil as do grass and grain 
crops and that valuable ingredient of all 
productive soils becomes rapidly exhausted. 
All over, the farm you will see plats of. 
sowed corn, cow peas and buckwheat 
growing, to be turned under to maintain 
the supply of humus in the soil. The more 
the subject is studied the greater the im- 
portance of humus appears. It holds moist- 
ure, retains plant food and keeps myriads 
of minute microscopic organizations busily 
active in manufacturing nitrogen and pre- 
paring its other constituents for appropria- 
tion by the roots of plants. We are coming 
to learn that all forms of life, vegetable 
and animal, are sustained and their growth 
promoted by the operations of smaller 
forms of life. A man was engaged with 
a span of horses and a large field roller'in 
rolling down those humus-forming crops 
that the plow might follow and turn them 
under out of sight. Another good end sub- 
served by these green manure _crops is, 
that they prevent that waste of plant-food 
that goes on in a barren fallow. The 
forces of nature are constantly at work 
disintegrating those compounds in the so'l 
that hold plant-food and if there are no 
living roots present to appropriate them 
they are liable to be washed, by rains, 
down into the soil and wasted. This is 
especially true of nitrogen. Millions of 
bees were present in the buckwheat blos- 
soms extracting the honey to provide them 
with food for the coming winter. The su- 
perior man may rob them of their accu- 
mulated stores, but that does not prevent 
them from laboring to procure and store 
it. They cannot foresee such results. - On 


American chestnut trees which 
thought had been planted about 14 years. 
They had made quite a large growth and 
were bearing good crops of chestnuts. If 
chestnut trees can be brought into bearing 
in so short a time it is encouraging to far- 
mers to plant them and raise a liberal sup- 
ply of nuts, as well as fruits, for family 
use. I can remember well how, during my 
first ten years I used to climb rugged hills 
in the eastern part of this State to gather 
chestnuts under the large old trees. 


Men were engaged in taking up potted 
strawberry plants and preparing them for 
shipping to customers to fill orders for 
early fall planting. Small pots are sunk 
in the ground among the strawberries and 
the first runners planted in them while 
still attached to the parent plant. In this 
way good plants can be grown much 
earlier than in the ordinary way, and can 
be packed and shipped without removing 
the soil from their roots. From _ these 
plants plantations can be started that will 
bear considerable fruit the next summer 
and the succeeding summer bear maximum 
crops. 

A poultry department has been added to 


yards divided by woven wire fence, par- 
tially shaded by fruit trees. Some fine 
broilers were running about, apparently 
er joying themselves very much. A country 
home is decidedly incomplete without a 
well stocked poultry department to sup- 
ply fresh eggs and that best of animal 
foods, poultry. Besides, the music of poul- 
try is so intimately associated with rural 
life that the finest of homes would be 
lonely without it. 

The owner is fortunate is having se- 
cured so intelligent, capable and reliable 
a superintendent and assistants in the nur- 
sery and fruit business, which counts a 
great deal in the final result. I would con- 
gratulate him on his achievement, in hav- 
ing developed such a valuable, productive 
farm, by which he is enabled to supply 
many with delicious, wholesome food, ‘at 
the same time furnishing many with 
healthful, remunerative employment upon 
which they can sustain those dependent 
upon them for support. An employer of 


good many lives.and, if he does his duty, 
has opportunity of doing a great deal of 
good in the world. Society has few worse 
enemies than those, who endeavor to incite 
labor against capital, employees against 
employers and such are doing a great deal 
of harm in this country. 


THE APPLE-TREE TENT OATER- 
PILLAR. 


In the August number of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, Mr. BE. S. Gilbert takes excep- 
tions to an article of mine in the July 
number, in which I urged the importance 
of exterminating the apple-tree tent cater- 
pillar from the orchards. He questions 
whether they could ever be exterminated 
and goes on to say that they infest forest 
trees where it would be impossible to reach 
them with sprays, or other means of de- 
struction. He admits that they might be 
destroyed upon a single tree or upon an 
entire orchard. Well, that was all that I 
called for. If every farmer would attend 
promptly to his own orchard he could de- 
stroy them, exterminate them, in his own 
orchard and thus save the year’s—perhaps 
two or three years’ crops—a matter of no 
small importance. 


When you come to talk about the forest 
tent caterpillars that is another subject. 
Where they get so numerous as they are 
deseribed by Mr. G. I should consider it 
hopeless to attempt to fight them. Mr. G. 
doubts whether the apple-tree kind ever 
kills a tree or an orchard. I wrote from 
my own knowledge and experience when I 
asserted that they did. In those instances 
that I gave, when I entirely destroyed 
them in my own orchard, and they never 
appeared again, they appeared for three 
successive years in an orchard on‘an ad- 
joining farm, stripping the trees of their 
foliage and but few of them ever leafed 
out again. At the same time an orchard 
about a mile distant was defoliated by the 
pest, three successive years, and then died. 
I am sorry that Mr. G., whom I have 
learned to respect from reading his writ- 
ings many years, should “ttempt to mini- 
mize the effects of the ravages of such an 
enemy of the fruit grower, or encourage 
the relaxation of efforts to destroy it. 


Note: Mr. Reynolds is mistaken in sup- 
posing that the peaches were not thinned. 
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the old farm I observed some rows of. 
Mr. B.’ 


the place and a number of breeds of fowls 
oecupied. separate houses,’ opening into 


labor touches, directly and indirectly, a. 


The Bear and-The Bees. 


“Speaking of bees,” said Deacon Tod- 
gers reminiscently to the crowd at the cor- 
ner stwre, “did any of you ever hear of 
Uncle Jabez and his adventure with the 
bear or rather with the drunken bees and 
the old bear?” 

None of the boys had, so the deacon 
began: “Uncle Jabez came over to my 
house a spell ago and blamed if he wasn’t 
more’ kinds of a bunged-up man than any 
I kad ever seen before. His neck was 
scratched, his arm was in a sling, and all 
over his face and hands were marks like 
bee or hornet. stings. ‘What particular 
form of attempted suicide have you. taken 
up for your latest fad?’ I inquired. 

“I’ve been trying to catch a_ bear,’ 
growls Uncle Jabez, like a man out of 
humor with the world. 

“‘And did you trap a nest of hornets 
instead? Or have you been in a wrestling 
match with a buzz saw?’ 

“Tt ain’t any laughing matter,’ snarled 
Uncle Jabez. ‘Wildcats, bears and drunken 
bees are ’sponsible for this wreck.’ 

“Well, I was migaty curious to know 
how one little old man could get mixed 
up with that combination, and after a 
while he opened up his heart. 

“Don’t tell me that a bear, especially 
an old Pike county bear, can’t reason out 
things and plan how to get out of a scrape,’ 
says Uncle Jabez sorrowfully. ‘You know 
that old bear which has been troubling 
people hereabouts for months? Well, that 
particular animal is cut out for a bank 
burglar, and a good one at that. It’s my 
belief that a mistake was made when he 
was born a bear. This fall, after I had 
lost three valued pigs and some honey, I 
started out to make a business of hunt- 
ing that bear. I caught his trail one morn- 
ing and started in all the innocence of my 
heart, thinking I would come back at night 
with the skin of the knowingest old bear 
that ever lifted a pig. My dog followed 
the trail all right until we came to one of 
those little oil runs, and there we lost it. 
The dog nosed about for a long time, but 
it was no good. I was clean puzzled. The 
ground was hard, and there wasn’t a hole 
and searcely a bush near, and how an old 
bear dog like mine could lose a plain trail 
was more than I could understand. At 
last we gave up and came home, a sad- 
cened and wiser dog and man. That even- 
ing while I was pondering over the prob- 
lem, all of a sudden an idea came to me. 

“ Tt ain’t the dog’s fault,’ I says to my- 
self. 
bears, not oil barrels. That old bear just 
trailed along the oil run, and after a few 
yards of that he would smell like a re- 
finery, not like the sly, marauding, old pig- 
stealing bear he really is. He may be a 
mighty cunning bear, but after he has ex- 
perimented a couple of times with your 
Uncle Jabez’s intellect he’ll repent of steal- 
ing them pigs.’ 

“So the next day I started out with two 
of my well-trained dogs, instead of one. 
The first dog I let take up the trail to the 
oil run. Then I started dog number two 
on the trail after it left the run. After the 
dog got on the fact that it was a wily old 
bear, and not an oil barrel, he was ex- 
pected to run down, he went along at a 
fast clip. I was actually sorry for the 
bear. 

_.“ ‘Petroleum bears may fool the ordinary 
run of hunters,’ I says to myself, ‘but this 
benighted bear will soon realize Uncle 
Jabez is on his track. An easy death is 
the best that poor old bear can hope for.’ 

“But I didn’t need to be wasting sym- 
pathy on that bear. I needed it all for my- 
self. That bear understood wildcat na- 
ture as well as he did the use of oil runs. 
The minute Mr. Bear realized those dogs 
had caught his trail again he made tracks 
for a hole where a mother wildcat and a 
couple of her kittens lived.. The bear ran 
right up to the mouth of the hole and 
then swerved to one side. This roused out 
the mother wildcat, and when my dogs 
reached the hole she was right on hand 
and looking for trouble in big bunches. A 
wildcat with a litter of young ones ain’t 
the sweetest-tempered pet in the world, My 
dogs were after bear, but Mrs. Wildcat 
thought it was her precious kittens the 
dogs were looking for and the second the 
dogs got near out she rushed. A mother 
wildcat is the fighting limit of anything 
near her weight. I didn’t want to see my 
two valued bear dogs ail torn up, and not 
daring to shoot at the mixed-up bundle, I 
sailed in with a club. That’s why I am 
wearing the top of my head decorated with 
bandages and carrying my right arm in a 
sling. The dogs and I killed the wildcat, 
but when we got through it was a hospital 
and tender nursing, not a big black bear, 
that we were looking for. 

‘“‘When I got home I kept a-thinking to 
myself about the way that old bear had 
played it on me. It was by using his brains 
when I was burgling ahead with a dog and 
gun that enabled him to beat me. If I 
brought my own top piece into action, I 
ought to get ahead of a bear, even if he 
was the slyest old codger that ever mean- 
dered around the hills of Pike County. So 
I kept thinking over the weaknesses of 
bears and men and all of a sudden it oc- 
curred to me how fond a bear is of honey, 
just like some men with liquor, and that 
gave me an idea. Supposing I could get 
that bear good and drunk, I thought to my- 
self; there wouldn’t be any difficulty in 
eatching him and avenging my numerous 
injuries. So I took a big lump of honey 
and soaked it in applejack. When I got 
the job finished there was enough liquor in 
that lump of honey to get a family of bears 
drunk. And the delicious taste of it was 
such that I certainly hated to feed it to 
tbe bear. j 

“But the memory of my wrongs, and 
the way that big bear had fooled.me and 
my faithful dogs sort of reconciled me to 
the waste. I knew the old bear had had 
his eye on my hives, so that night I left 
the door open in the shed where I kept 
them. I put my applejack honey on the 
floor near the hives and went to bed a 
happy and contented man, thinking that 
all I would have to do in the morning 
would be.to go out and corral one large 
intoxicated bear. That bear won’t meddle 
with the hives containing my bees. He’s 
too knowing an animal to do that. He'll 
be attracted by the delicious smell of the 
honey on the floor which combines the ad- 
vantages of honey, a jag and no stings. 
But he’ll get a temperance lesson which 
will last him the remainder of his life. 

“Just about daybreak I heard a’ noise 
like: something tumbling: about in the shed 
where I kept my honey. ‘Mr. Bear has 
found that applejack and is making merry 


hurry.. I know the power of that) -apple- 
jack. T’ll just wait a couple of hours until 
it gets in its paralyzing effects.. That bear: 
will be dead to. the world then. And’a 
little while later after his interview with 
Uncle Jabez he’ll be dead for good.’ 

“So I waited a couple, of hours, and 
then, having loaded my gun; went down to 
the hives, confidently expecting to*see one 
big bear stretched out there, dead drunk;'! 
But instead of this it was.a pathetic: sight | 
that met ye eyes. My hives were: over- 
my good ow eronn. oe! 
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‘That dog’s been trained to chase: 


over it.’ I says to my wife, ‘but there’s no} | = 


the floor was.littered with bees. Alot 
tore were sticking to the applejack honey, 
while here and there was a bee trying 
to walk or fly, and falling to the floor in 
a staggering way. It was plain enough 
what had happened. My bees had been 
attracted by the fragrant smell of that 
applejack honey. They had flown over to 
it during the night and filled themselves 
with it until not one disreputable bee was 
able to move. Then when the bees were 
telpless that unscrupulous old bear had 
wandered. in, and, without paying any at- 
tention to the applejack honey, marched 
straight to the hives, overturned them and 
gorged himself. What made me maddest 
was to think he had gotten away without 
a sting, whileé.my bees were lying there, 
drunk. 

“Tf I ‘had. been content to let it go at 
that my face wouldn’t look so much like a 
war -map to-day. But I was as indignant 
at the vagrant shiftlessness of the bees as 
I was atthe bear. If they had been con- 


‘tent to stay in their hives, perhaps my 


plan would:have worked all right, and the 
bear would have eaten the applejack 
honey. So, instead of letting my bees 
sleep their jag off, I started to rouse them 
by throwing cold water on them. ‘No in- 
toxicated bees that fill themselves up on 
honey meant for black bears,’ I said, ‘are 
going to be allowed to sleep all day, not 
while they belong to Uncle Jabez. Those 
bees have got to get right up and start in 
repairing the damage due to their Care- 
lessness.’ 

“Now, I had known those bees all their 
lives and it never occurred to me that they 
would sting me. But in the first place that 
applejack had aroused the same bad tem- 
per in them that it does in some men. 
Then the bees didn’t like having that water 
thrown on them a bit more than a man 
who is sleeping off a drunk likes to be 
thrown into a pond. 

“As I kept on throwing the water on 
those bees they got more and more awake 
and the livelier they got the madder they 
were. Finally most of those who had been 
lying on the floor were fully awake and 
began to buzz around the shed. All of a 
sudden one bee that was evidently feeling 
especially ugly, flew at me. Then all the 
bees seemed to think I was the author of 
their misery and the whole swarm settled 
down to the job of making me unhappy. 
They succeeded right up to the limit, too, 
for by the time I escaped from that shed 
I was stung in fifty places. The bees, 
although they had been roused up by the 
water I had thrown on them, were feeling 
too languid to chase me. I hunted for the 
water bucket. When I finally lifted my 
face out of it and had opened my bunged- 
up eyes with considerable difficulty, I saw 
a sight which added a pang to my misery. 
There on‘the edge of the clearing was that 
old bears’ He was sitting on his haunches, 
fairly hugging himself with his front paws 
and chuckling to himself at the fix I was 
in. My gun ‘was over by the shed. By 
the time I could get it the bear was gone 
and all that was left for me was my 
mournful. thoughts. 

“That blamed old bear,” said Uncle 
Jabez, concluding his sad story, “has 
fooled me three times, but I am going to 
have my revenge if it takes me all winter. 
No big black bear can damage and insult 
me and hope to live to a good old age.” 

“T tried to console Uncle Jabez,” con- 
cluded Deacon ‘Todgers. “Them bees 
blamed you for getting them drunk,” I 
told him, but it didn’t comfort him. 

“That’s the worst of it,” he replied, in a 
sort of saddened way. “My character is 
a even with my bees.’—New York 
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* Notes From Our Fruit Farm. 
Pears have been a good paying crop this 
year: ‘They have paid us in the past, but 
this year better than usual. There was a 
large crop of pears, the quality was su- 
perior, and the price fairly good. 





. ‘foday you should attend to those weeds 
_swhich have gone to seed, and which dave 

been overlooked. Have them cut and 
‘burned. This applies particularly to bur- 
: docks and other weeds of that character. 





Some people advise cutting off all weak 
shoots in trimming fruit trees, but if you 
\@o this you will cut off many fruit spurs 
which often have the appearance of weak 
shoots. The fruit grower should be able 

~~ to recognize the fruit spur when he sees it. 





Most fruit growers and nurserymen stop 

‘ eultivation in August. Late fall cultiva- 
‘Hon induces‘a late and succulent growth, 
which is not desirable, since this late 
growth does not stand the severe freezing 
winter as does midre mature wood. This 
applies to vines and plants as well as to 
,_ «trees. 





«* Much. time can be saved by placing the 
»/apples as soon as picked upon a sorting 
table, handling them from thence into bar- 
,rels and heading them up the same day 
they are picked. Every year I see apples 
“picked and piled up under the trees, but 
this adds largely to the expense of the ap- 
ple harvest. 
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Are you an entomologist? Have you 

-» pome knowledge of insects that are liable 
'® to do injury in the berry fields and vine- 
. yards, and the orchard? If you are not 
ppomething of a bug man you are not well 
equipped for the business of fruit growing. 
Not only should you be able to distinguish 
an insect enemy when you see it, or an 
insect friend, but you should know how to 
destroy the insect foe and how to protect 
the insect friend. 





Are there any unhealthy or partially 
dead trees on your, place? if. there are, 
give them careful attention at once, ‘fof 
something is wrong and you may find these 
diseased trees badly infested with some 
injurious finsect, which may spread to 
other treés. If you find a sickly ‘plant. of 
raspberry, blackberry, currant,/.or ‘sickly 
grapevines, examine them:¢losely at once 
and sée what the trouble is. Tt.is a safe 
thing to dig out such feeble plamte and 


destroy them by fire. 2 





When the cultivator ruas ~between 
“matted rows of strawberries in August 
and September, the cultivator’ draws the 
runners closely together. and’ causes. young 
‘plants to become crowdéd along: the .row, 
and the strawberry plants.do:: ot give good 
results when thus thickly matted together. 
For this reason it is ‘well not to ran the 
cultivator late in the fall between rows of 
strawberries, unless the \ruamers are cut 
eff before the cultivator: goes through. - 


The best orchardists ‘now do not~plow 
their orchards. In fact, the plow is going 
out of usé as a machine for stirring the 
‘ ground among plants, vines or trees, since 
-the plow runs too ‘deep and destroys too 
many roots. Up-to-date fruit growers now 
_eultivate their orchards with dise-harrows, 
and their berry fields and vineyards with 
the same tool where possible, but where 
Waid cate with narrower . cultivators 


' -soil,oply to.a depth 
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“Kpples ‘piéked before ‘being fully 
ta will keep longer, either in cold stor- 
age or in écllars, than those picked much 
' tater. Remember there ‘is nothing in the 
oid ddeathat apples: must sweat before be- 
packed: in barrels... The oid idea was 
that the moisture which accumulates on 
the outside’ of apples. after. igting came 
see ag rg ok elon ad 
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erroneotis, eince the moisture found on the 
apple on a cool morning is simply & con- 
densation of water from the atmosphere, 
and is the same as the drops of water 
which accumulate on the outside of a 
pitcher of ice water. The pitcher being 
cooler than the atmosphere, condensed 
moisture, which appears on the surface in 
drops of water. The drops of water on 
the pitcher do not pass through the earth- 
ern ware from the inside. Neither does 
the juice of the apple pass through the 
skin and appear on the outside in drops 


of water. 





I assume that you’ have a large apple 
crop this year. I advise you to pick your 
winter apples early in order to avoid the 
risk of the fruit being blown off the trees 
and injured by gales of wind, which are 
liable to occur during the picking season. 
My plan is to pick winter apples as soon 
as they are well colored. I should not 
want to pick Baldwin or other red apples 
before they had turned red, since they 
will not color up thoroughly if picked be- 
fore coloring. 





We have a large number of buildings on | 
the two farms, and these need constant at- 
tention in order to keep them in first-class 
condition.. The gutters in the roofs par- 
ticularly require attention, since they are 
out of sight and are likely to be overlooked. 
These gutters should be painted each sea- 
son with mineral paint, made by mixing 
raw linseed oil with red ochre. If not 
painted the gutters soon rust out and leak, ; 
causing the boards and timbers beneath 
to’ decay. ‘These gutters cannot be re- 
placed without taking out a considerable 
portion of the roof. 





Water from the eaves and gutter spouts 
of building does considerable damage if al- 
lowed to run down close tothe buildings. 
This waste water should be carried away 
from the buildings by spouts or troughs. 
I noticed in several places at the farm re- 
cently bought that the water from the 
eaves had washed out the soil from the 
foundation walls, so that the walls were 
in danger of being exposed to the frosts 
of winter, which would freeze and crack 
them. I at once ordered that the water 
be carried away from the buildings by con- 
ductors, and that the walls and founda- 
tions be banked up with earth to protect 
them ‘from frost. 





Pears, more particularly than apples, 
should be picked before maturity. It is 
remarkable that a pear will not ripen 
nicely, or color beautifully if exposed to 
the sunlight. As an experiment, I had 
placed a basket of pears on my piazza to 
ripen and at the same time a basket placed 
in a dark room with a blanket thrown over 
the basket. ‘Those ripening in the dark 
room were far more beautiful in color, and 
of better quality than those ripening fully 
exposed to the air and sunshine of the 
piazza. Fruit fanciers have narrow wood- 
en drawers in which they place single lay- 
ers of pears, covering these lightly with a 
woolen cloth. Here the most beautiful col- 
oring appears upon the fruit, and the finest 
quality as it ripens. 





The peach crop this season is something 
marvelous over a vast region of country. 
Ten or fifteen years ago peach growing 
was practically abandoned in. Western 
New York, since it was thought that the 
climate was too severe for the profitable 
production of peaches. Now, almost every 
orchard and many farmers have. peaches 
growing, and almost every man who has a 
garden has from six to ten peach trees, 
and this year every tree of almost every 
variety is heavily laden with beautiful 
fruit. Peach growing has been found 
profitable even as far north as Rochester, 
N. Y. Surely this is very encouraging to 
those who love this delicious fruit. If 
the railroad runs into the peach locality a 
daily train of cars filled with peaches is 
shipped—often several trains. We. hear 
much of train loads of peaches. shipped 
from Fort Valley, Ga., but we have them 
from many sections of Western New York. 


There are many farm homes surrounded 
by trees in the door yard and along the 
road, which shut off completely the beau- 
tiful views from the houses. At our new 
farm there is a large stone house where my 
family are spending a portion of the sum- 
mer. The walls are very thick and the 
house is a cool one during the hottest 
weather, but the trees in the front yard 
shut off beautiful views. One of these 
trees I cut down, since it was interfering 
with the branches of adjoining trees. Then 
I cut off some of the lower branches of 
adjacent trees which opened up a fine view 
of distant forest trees, and beautiful fields, 
which can now be seen from the piazza, 
and from all the front windows. 


While visiting at my neighbor’s house, I 
found the same. obstructions: which shut 
out the fine view from his front porch and 
from his front windows. In fact there 
was no view from this neighbor’s house 
to the front owing to the large trees grow- 
ing in the yard and along the road. : I sug- 
gested that he cut down at once a large 
evergreen tree in the front yard which was 
no longer an object of beauty, and a but- 
ternut tree along the roadside. The other 
trees on the roadside were maples which 
I did not advise sacrificing at present. The 
removal of these two. useless trees will 
open up a nice view and make the honie 
far more attractive. 


I do not déubt that the homes of many 
of the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower 
could be made more attractive by the re- 
moval of one or more trees. Now I ama 
friend of trees. I admire their beauty, 
and would think several times before cut- 
ting one down, but at my city place I 
have cut out hundreds of trees and every 
tree that I have cut down has added 
beauty to the place. Such cutting should 
not be done without great consideration, 
nor perhaps without advice from experi- 
enced people. 





Additional Report of Our India 
‘Relief Fund. 





Green’s Fruit Grower has received re- 
cently from the following subscribers the 
sums of money named (in addition to that 
previously reported) for the relief of starv- 


~ 


warded: 
Mrs. Helen Fags . vs isns crews -$1 00 
F. Z. Palmer...... vied beb 04 eeBedec. L 50 
Miss Clara EB. Allen...cc.sccesseee 1 

M. F. Cory Cece eee ee eee reoeere 1 

W: B. Baanich. .0...cicwsssvasgee  _ BO 
Margaret S. Henderson. .ovssesecee 1 00 
John As 3s BWR so. sc cach nbe< 2 00 





The Origin of Dangerous Pests. 


A German professor brought from Ger. 
many an enormous pair of shellless snails 
(or slugs) said to be edible in Germany, 
These snails were given liberty near the 
German’s home at Rochester, ° 
few years people living on the same street. 

the. German | - About. this. 


ing India>‘This money has been duly for- | 


A Friend, Pomona, Tenn. evesee see 50 


N.Y. In a’} 


no shell and in other respects was like 
‘ It. was about.three to four inches 
‘long, and as large around as a man’s 
thumb. ‘ 


Yesterday I noticed upon the back, screen 
door of. our kitchen a mark over the screen, 
which looked as though some one had 
taken a paint. brush.and had smeared a 
slimy substance criss-cross over the entire 
door, from bottom to top. I called»the at- 
tention of our servant to the door, and she 
said that it was caused by a snail which 
had crawled over the door, covering it with 
slime. Soon after I found the creature, 
which was one of those immense slugs im- 
ported by the German professor, and yet 
my place is nearly two miles from the 
place. where the creature was first liber- 
ated, indicating at the: present time the 
entire city of Rochester is infested with 
this pest. 

A.few. years ago an entomologist in 
‘Massachusetts brought:from BHurope sev- 
eral specimens of the gypsy moth, ‘which 
at that time had no existence in this 
country. Through some accident these 
moths escaped. They have increased rap- 
idly and the Legislature of Massachusetts 
has appropriated about ‘a million ‘dollars 
for its extermination, without success. 
Each year a persistent fight has been made 
against the insect, but it has continued to 
spread. ‘This year the Legislature has de- 
clined to appropriate more money and it is 
expected that this insect will spread over 
the entire country, doing great damage to 
7 growing thing that sends forth & 
eat. ; B : 


The Editor of Green’s ‘Fruit Grower 
has written the Agricultural |Department 
at Washington, asking that department to 
take steps toward the extermination of this 
dangerous insect. 


The English sparrow was introduced into 
this country by some foolish:man who did 
not know the injury he was doing. While 
there are many pests which are native to 
the United States, very many insect pests 
end seed pests have been introduced from 
other countries. The Hessian fly. was in- 
troduced to America during the war of the 
rebellion by the Hessians who came here 
from Germany to help the English fight 
the Americans. 


The San Jose scale is supposed to have 
come from an.island in the Pacific Ocean. 
It came first to California. It was brought 
east in new Japan plum trees. In Cali- 
fornia it has been subdued. On the Atlan- 
tie Coast it is carefully watched by- experts 
employed by each State. 
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What Are We Here For ? 





;.He must be a thoughtless man who has 
not at some period of his life asked him- 
self, “What am I here for? For what ob- 
ject was I created? Why was I born?” 
*-I assume that every insect, from a plant 
louse to a honey bee, every bird, from a 
sparrow to an eagle, evtry animal, from a 
mouse or a snake to an elephant, every 
creature that God has created, was in- 
tended for some purpose. It is sometimes 
Gifficult to specify the object of some of 
God’s creatures, but there should be no 
difficulty in determining why you who read 
these lines were brought into the world. 
Surely, you were not born simply ‘to eat, 
drink and sleep. You and every other man 
and woman have an object in life, and a 
distinct field of - usefulness particularly 
your own. 


Every man should consider that he was 
brought into the world for the purpose of 
making the world brighter, and a happier 
place for the human race than it would 
have been had he not lived. He will ac- 
complish this to a limited extent if he 
plants one tree and makes it thrive, Every 
man should consider that he was born to 
make some person, or persons, happier 
and better. Naturally a man thinks first 
of his family, of his wife, his children and 
other near relatives. He must naturally 
consider that his first object in life is to 
make those who are particularly under his 
care healthy and happy, and well devel- 
oped physically and mentally. But this 
is not enough. Hvery considerate man 
should conclude that he has other duties in 
life besides attending to his own family or 
friends. He must have an interest in the 
welfare of the people of his community, 
his village, his town, his city, his state, 
and generally speaking must have an in- 
terest in mankind the world over. 


The farmer who sees a dangerous hole 
in the road, or in a bridge, where possibly 
strangers may be crippled, or lose their 
lives, proceeds at once to put up a danger 
signal, or to make repairs if he is a public 
spirited citizen. If he sees filth accumulat- 
ing that may hreed disease, though it may 
not affect him personally, if he is public 
spirited he at once adopts measures for the 
clearing up of the rubbish. If the farmer 
seeg a strange drove of cattle break into 
his neighbor’s corn or wheat field, he will 
stop his work and lose considerable time 
in notifying his neighbor of the damage be- 
ing done, and in helping him drive out the 
unruly cattle, although the injury cannot 
possibly affect the man who is doing this 
benevolent work. 


Every man should consider that he {s 
brought into the world for me purpose of 
setting a good example for other people. 
There are many ways in which a man may 
furnish a good example of living and act- 
ing without trying to be “goody-goody” or 
self-conceited. ‘For instance he can set a 
good example in liberality in his church, or 
to those he employs on his farm, and in 
many other ways too numerous to men- 
tion. He can offer himself as an example 
of a temperance man by not frequenting 
saloons and by leading a temperate life. 
He can also offer himself as an example 
of a man who is honest and pays his debts 
promptly. He can be an example of a 
man who attends church regularly, instead 
of going fishing, or lounging around the 
tavern on Sundays. 

Let us ask ourselves occasionally, “What 
are we here for?” 
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GREEN’S LATEST OFFER, 
Iam about to make here a remark- 
able offer, I will accept your renewal 
of your subscription to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER, also the subscriptfon 
of one new subscriber to GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER, if you will send me 
so cents for the two subscriptions, In 
addition to this I will mail you asa 
premium one plant of the grand, new 
early grape, Campbell’s. Early, origi- 
nated by the late Geo. W. Campbell, 
one of the best known grape growers 
of the world. | 
“Do not consider from this offer 
we have reduced the price of GREEN’S 
¥ FRUIT GROWER, for we have not. 
‘The price remains 50 cents per year, 
but we do desire to get new subscribers 
and in order to get them we make this 
remarkably liberal offer. Kindly act 

upon it at once, and greatly oblige, 
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THE APPLE HARVEST. 
How Many Apples Can a Man 
Pick in a Day, What to Pick 

in, Ladders, Tables, etc. 





’ I have known an active man to care- 
fully: hand pick over eighty bushels of 


there are many men who would not pick 
one-third of that number. This indicates 
the difference in speed of different men in 
all classes of work. Coopers who make 
apple barrels average from twenty-five to 
ene hundred barrels per day. That is to 
say, some men can make four times as 
many apple barrels as other men. Some 
men are very slow in all their movements, 
These men are apt-to be story-tellers, or 
great talkers, and when they talk they do 
not work. It is unfortunate that men upon 
the farm are all paid the same wages, 
when sorie of these men earn far more 
money than others. 

It is surprising how much time a man 
can fool away if he makes an effort to fool 
away time. He can make a dozen mo- 
tions in. placing a ladder against a tree, 
where one or two movements would be 
sufficient. He can move about with tor- 


.tuous deliberation, seeming to strive to 


make every effort as slowly as possible. 
None but quick men should be set at work 
picking or packing apples. Boys fifteen 
or sixteen years of age often make the 
best apple pickers. The older a man gets 
the less nimble he is among the branches 
of an apple tree. 

He is a wise man who knows which man 
to select for a day’s important work upon 
a fruit farm. I have started men at work 
heading up apple barrels, or at packing 
fruit in barrels, and have discovered that 
some of these men would not earn half 
their money at this work, and have imme- 
diately dispatched them, putting others in 
their place. These men were inclined to 
take offense at being thus summarily dis- 
posed of. It is hard to convince a man 
that he is not cut out for a particular line 
of work that you desire him to do. Of 
course a ‘new man at apple picking will 
not pick so many apples as one who has 
had considerable experience, and you 
should have patience with a new man 
until he has spent a little time learning 
about his work, and how to do it speedily. 
Time is money. If a man wastes an hour 
of his time in a day he is throwing away 
one-tenth of his daily wages, which to you 
is as bad as though he picked up your 
money and threw it into the fire. 

Long before the apple picking season be- 
gins you should provide yourself with a 
good supply of ladders; some of them long, 
intended to reach the tops of the trees, 
others shorter, and others still shorter, 
more in the shape of step-ladders, with 
which to reach the interior boughs that 
reach lower towards the ground. If 
baskets are used in picking apples it is 
well to pad them’ with cloth to prevent 
bruising the apples. Tin pails are being 
used now by apple pickers, and are con- 
sidered better than baskets since they are 
smoother and not so liable to bruise the 
skin. It is well to have ropes attached to 
poles with which the apples can be lowered 
from the top of the tree to the man below 
so that the picker in the top of the tree 
does not have to descend every time he 
empties the basket. If a pail is fastened 
to each end of a long rope, when the filled 
pail is descending the empty pail is rising, 
which saves considerable time. 

Tables for sorting apples are Indispens- 
able. Never pile apples on the ground 
after picking. Apples are not benefited 
by sweating any more than is an ice 
pitcher. It is the some process in both 
apple and pitcher. Set the table, slanting 


down at one end, the lower end terminat- ; 


ing in a spout. Sort out the culls and see 
onds and run the first-class fruit with great 
care into the barrel and head up at once. 





4, 
Shipping Apples in Bulk. 

A few years ago we had an immense 
crop of Baldwin apples at Green’s fruit 
farm. Apples were selling at a low price 
and we were distressed to find time to at- 
tend to this large crop of fruit. We re- 
ceived an offer from a distant firm for a 
carload of No. 2 Baldwin, ordered shipped 
in an ordinary box car, without barrels or 
packages of any kind. 

This was something of an experiment 
with us, since we had never shipped 
fruit in this way. We simply shook the 
apples from the tree and as they fell upon 
the soft, cultivated soil they were not 
bruised. We picked up all but the poorer 
specimens, piled them loosely into barrels 
without heads, drew them to the station 
and emptied them into an ordinary box 
car, boarding up opposite the door as fast 
as the car was filled, filling the ends of 
the car first so as not to trample over the 
fruit. Remember the barrels were simply 
for convenience in handling the apples be- 
tween the orchard and the railroad. . The 
barrels or any other package were not 
used in shipment. 

This carload of apples, containing from 
600 to 700 bushels was forwarded to the 
purchaser in West Virginia, but through 
some mistake of the railroad they were 
sent to a place by the same name in Penn- 
sylvania, and the purchaser complained 
that his fruit had not arrived. We sent 
a tracer after the car and at the end of 
two or three:weeks from date of shipment 
received a letter from the purchaser stat- 
ing that the apples had arrived in fine con- 
dition, and that he was well satisfied with 
the deal, having sold the apples at good 
profit. 

This buyer has since frequently corre- 
sponded with us about buying more of our 
apples shipped in bulk in cars, as was this 
carload, hence we have reason to believe 
that this experiment was successful. Since 
above sale we have heard of other apple 
growers who have shipped fruit in bulk 
with success. When apples are selling at 
a good, fair price we would not advise ship- 
ping in bulk, but where the fruit must be 
sold at a very low price it may, in some 
instances, be a good plan to ship in bulk 
as above indicated. Remember that the 
fruit we thus shipped was called No. 2, 
We would not recommend shipping first- 
class fruit in any way except in barrels 
or boxes, 





Rescued from Drowning. 





Since writing the article in this issue 
headed “At The Lakeside,” where two 
young people came near being drowned, 
I have heard of a remarkable instance of 
restoring the life of a person who was 
supposed to be dead from drowning. This 
is a well authenticated case, and I publish 
it hoping it may be ‘of service. 

A boat containing six young ladies was 
capsized in the lake, and the entire party 
was supposed to have been drowned. All 
the members of the party remained under 
water the same length of time, and five 


of them were placed in coffins and buried, 


But the friend of the sixth had been in- 
formed that it was possible to resuscitate 
a person supposed to have been drowned, 
by continually working at them in a man- 
ner which this friend recalled to mind. 
The friend therefore employed several 
people, telling them she would pay them 
liberally, whether the young lady survived 








/B sheets, the body being continually 
Spys and Baldwins in one day, and yet | otter sheets, the body being 


in the ordinary manner, rolling the body 
over a barrel with the face down, working 
the arms and legs, etc. After the water 
was removed from the lungs, the body was 
stripped and xept continually in flannel 
blankets kept near: the boiling point 
by immersing in boiling water. The sheets 
then were wrapped about the body from 
head to foot, and often changed for still 


rubbed, moved and exercised, while thus 
wrapped in hot sheets. 

These people continued working at the 
unfortunate young woman for four or five 
hours, when at last a faint sound escaped 
from her lungs, more of a sigh than any- 
thing else. Soon after she began to 
breathe, and the young woman is now 
teaching school in a village I could name 
it I desired. 

This experience teaches a valuable les- 
son. This young woman was apparently 
dead. All those about her supposed she 
was dead, except the persistent friend. 
The facts are that the human body does 
not die so quickly, even when the heart 
stops beating, and the lungs stop breath- 
ing. In actual death many portions of 
the body continue to live, some for hours, 
others for weeks and months. In many 
cases of actual death the stomach con- 
tinues to digest food, the liver and other 
organs continue in their work, the skin is 
living, and the hair continues to grow for 
months after death; therefore when a per- 
son is supposed to have been drowned, 
even if he cannot be brought back to life, 
a large portion of his body is living. If 
you are present where an accident has 
occurred of this character, do not abandon 
hope but continue to work as has been set 
forth in the experience related. 





¥Yalse Hearted. 





While it is true that there are many peo- 
ple fair to look upon, intelligent and cul- 
tured, who are false-hearted, the majority 
of men and women are true-hearted and re- 
liable. When I say false-hearted I refer 
to people who cannot be relied upon to do 
the just and proper thing under trying cir- 
cumstances; that is, people who are de- 
ceptive and tricky on occasions. 

You have seen false-hearted people. We 
have all seen them. False-hearted men 
and women’ will break off an engagement 
of tharriage, no matter how serious the 
consequences, provided after the engage- 
ment a better opportunity is offered for a 
matrimonial alliance. False-hearted pev- 
ple will break business engagements and 
take advantage of business deals which are 
not just and proper. We see false-hearted 
people even in the church. They smile 
upon you to-day when you are prosperous, 
and glare coldly upon you without recog- 
nition in your misfortunes. 


The interesting question arises, how do 
people become false-hearted. The answer 
is, probably by the same method that one 
becomes a thief. The thief has his first 
temptation to steal. He yields once to the 
temptation, which requires a struggle. He 
is tempted again, and it is easier for him 
to steal than at first. Every time he stéals 
his conscience pricks him less, and finally 
stealing becomes a steady occupation with- 
out the least -compunction of conscience. 
Perhaps false-hearted people in the social 
element begin with flirtations, which can- 
not be conducted without~deception. A 
continual practice of deception leads to 
false heartedness. It has been said that 
the man who marries a flirt is like one who 
has accepted a rose from which every 
passer-by has plucked a leaf, leaving but 
a thorn to the final possessor. 

I have a tree in my garden planted sev- 
eral years ago. It has not blossomed or 
borne fruit as it should. I have often won- 
dered why it has not: been-.@ source of 
‘profit and pleasure. To-day I have: dis- 
covered the reason. On bending the tree 
slightly it broxe off, showing that it was 
blackhearted, there being only a rim of 
healthy wood on the outside of the trunk, 
No tree can yield permanent good when 
possessed of a black heart. Neither can 
man or woman be productive of good 
works, or of happiness, if they are false- 
hearted. 





Wintering Bulbs. 





Abram Nightingale, of New Jersey, asks 
Green’s Fruit Grower for advice in plant- 


ing, growing: and wintering bulbs snd 
roots. I assume he refers to flowering 
bulbs. Our readers will find ia this issue 


an article on tulip growing, which tells 
about all I know of tulips. There are 
many kinds of bulbs, and to go into de- 
tails about every particular species would 
require more space than we have at our 
command. 

Generally speaking it is not difficult to 
succeed with bulbs in an outdoor flower 
garden. They will succeed on almost any 
good garden soil, providing it is well 
drained. Bulbs should be planted from one 
to two inches under the soil. Bulbs that 
are set out in the fall atid flower in the 
spring should be set deeper than those 
planted in the spring, but even these 
should not be covered over two or three 
inches at the furthest. 

Probably the question of wintering bulbs 
is the one that our correspondent particu- 
larly desires information about, and this 
is the question about which many people 
need information. As winter approaches 
all lovers of flowers desire to preserve their 
bulbs of cannas, dahlias, tulips, gladiolus, 
etc., for next spring’s planting. I do not 
dig my tulips and crocuses, but allow them 
to continue blossoming in the same rows 
or beds where they have blossomed this 
and other seasons. Gladiolus bulbs are as 
easily cared for as potatoes. We dig them 
late in the fall, just before winter sets in, 
and before the ground begins to freeze, 
spreading them out upon the floor, scatter- 
ing, that they may dry out thoroughly. 
Then we place them in slatted crates, not 
allowing the bulbs to lie thicker than six 
or eight inches deep in these crates, and 
store them away in a dry cellar. We have 
never lost a bulb in this manner, but if 
we put them away at all moist or in too 
large piles, they would probably mold. 

Canna roots require rather more atten- 
tion than Gladiolus, but I have no trouble 
with them when my instructions have 
been followed by my man. I thrust a 
spade under the roots of each canna plant, 
lifting it from the soil with its large mass 
of roots, and the additional roots which it 
has formed the present season, and with- 
out disturbing the earth about the bulbs 
lay them in a corner of the cellar without 
covering the roots at all with earth. When 
thus put away: the roots come out in fine 
condition in the spring. If you have many 
of these bulbs they may be piled one on 
another, but care should be taken that 
they are not piled too closely or too high; 
otherwise they will rot. oie 

Last season, after telling my man how 
to put away the canna roots, he did the 
work contrary to my orders, placing them 
in a barrel and covering the roots with 
earth. These roots were almost entirely 
destroyed by rotting. Dahlia roots are 
treated much the same as Gladiolus. No- 
tice that the danger in wintering bulbs is 
‘rom moisture and from rotting rather 
than from drying; it does not hurt bulbs 


} 4 What Fools These Mortals Be.?? 





to become thoroughly dry and they should 
be carefully dried before being placed per- 
manently in the cellar. Paeonia bulbs and | 
most lily bulbs do not have to be disturbed 
in their outdoor beds as winter approaches. 





Let them stand where they are—WDHditor 





Green’s Fruit Grower- 


Luther Burbank at Rochester, 
New York. 





On the afternoon of September 7th 
Luther Burbank, the most famous hybrid- 
izer and originator of new fruits in the 
world, honored the editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower by calling at his house. Mr. Bur 
bank was on his way from California to 
New York City and stopped over one train 
to see the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
It was the misfortune of the editor to be 
absent from home at the time Mr. Bur- 
bank called. 

Mr. Burbank bestowed upon Green’s 
Fruit Grower the greatest compliment it 
has ever received. We do not repeat the 
exact words of Mr. Burbank, since we 
hardly feel justified in so doing. The edi- 
tor of this journal regrets that he lost this 
opportunity of interviewing the distin- 


guished visitor. . 





Get Your Hair Cut. 





In a large gathering of city men yester- 
day I could not help noticing one man 
whose hair and beard did not seem to 
have been cut or trimmed for a year. This 
man was a marked figure among hundreds 
of others who were clean shaven and 
whose hair was neatly trimmed. In addi- 
tion to the unkempt hair and beard of 
this stranger, who was not a farmer, by 
the way, but a mechanic, his clothes were 
ill-fitting and soiled. Now this man may 
have been cleanly personally, but the infer- 
ence is that” where a man will allow his 
hair and beard’ to go for months without 
attention, and wear soiled clothes in pub- 
lic places, that he is not personally clean. 

I comment on this man’s appearance in 
order to indicate how important it is that 
we should give attention to our personal 
make-up, dress and appearance. We 
should have our hair and beard trimmed 
once in two weeks, and we should not 
wear soiled clothes, at least in public 
places. The fact is no person can afford 
to neglect his personal appearance. I do 
not mean by this that a farmer or fruit 
grower should be dressed in his best 
clothes all the time, but I do mean that 
he need not be dressed in soiled clothes. 

I have spent most of my life upon the 
farm, and know how easy it is for any 
one secluded as a farmer or fruit grower 
to become careless about his dress end 
personal appearance. I fell into this error 
myself when I was at work on the farm, 
bent upon succeeding and making money 
when money was greatly needed, being 
almost unconscious of my personal ap- 
pearance, and I am satisfied that I made 
a serious mistake. We should look as well 
as possible, not only for the reason that 
strangers are liable to drop in upon us, 
but for the further reason that we should 
appear as well as possible before our wives 
and children. It is not fair that a man 
should appear in his best dress during 
courtship, and after married life look like 
a tramp. 

I remember once driving through the 
country, and stopping at a farm house to 
make inquiries about neighboring prop- 
erty. The good people at this farm house 
had been slaughtering a steer, the carcass 
of which I could see suspended from the 
forks of a tree. As I drove up a man 
came toward me to see what I wanted. 
This man was dressed abominably and I 
am sure if he could have known how ridic- 
ulous and absurd was the appearance he 
made, he would have disappeared and not 
presented himself to me or to any other 
human being. As he came near to me f 
recognized him as-a former city man who 
used to appear always in good style of 
dress. The change made in this man by. 
his dress was something appalling... 








Most people believe that. there are. im- 
mortal beings who have always existed, 
and who will continue always to exist. 
These immortals haying existed before 
man was created, have witnessed the 
countless thousands of millions of genera- 
tions of mankind making their appearance 
upon the earth, “fretting their brief hour 
upon the stage,” then disappearing in the 
tomb. Could not these immortals be ex- 
cused for exclaiming, like Puck in Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, “What fools these 
mortals bel” : 


The immortals have seen the various gen- 
erations of men appearing and disappear- 
ing each succeeding period, making pretty 
much the same mistakes as the generations 
gone before. It is true that mankind has 
made great advances, particularly in the 
last century, and still it is true that we 
are all continually making mistakes, and 
these mistakes are often the same mistakes 
made by the countless generations that ap- 
peared upon the earth during the past 
ages. 

Most people have to learn everything by 
personal experience. 
other child get its finger burned in the 
fire, this child is not taught that fire will 
burn until he places his own finger into 
the fire, then he receives a permanent les- 
son. What are the great mistakes of man? 
Why should the immortals say “What 
fcols these mortals be’’? 

Since life is brief and we know not hot 
soon death may come, the immortals may 
wonder, with reason, why mankind does 
not proceed to enjoy the little time he has 
upon the earth, instead of fretting himself 
with unnecessary cares and anxieties, in- 
stead of laying up great fortunes far be- 
yond the possibility of his spending. 

The gullibility of the human race must 
astonish the immortals.’ Visit the fairs, 
the carnivals, the watering place resorts, 
the tenderloin sections of great cities, and 
see for yourself how easily the human raee 
is imposed upon. The gold-brick imposter 
has existed on the earth for a hundred 
years, has been exposed by every paper in 
the country, still there are thousands of 
people who are ready to be taken in by 
this imposter, and simply wait for a favor- 
able opportunity. The same can be said 
of the green-goods swindlers who sdver- 
tise by personal circulars that they will 
sell counterfeit money that cannot be dis- 
tinguished from good money at a very low 
price. This fraud has been exposed over 
and over again, and yet people are con- 
tinually being induced to enter into the 
swindling operation by these tricksters. 

The immortals must see how important 
to mortals is the question of health, and 
how painful is man’s stay upon the earth 
in the absence of good health, and yet how 
lavish and prodigal are men and women 
of their health. The immortals must 
smile when they look upon mortal man 
when he is endeavoring to enjoy himself. 
Men and women bent on having a good 
time will gather together in tncomfort- 
able, and often in unseasonable dress, at 
the home of some friend, or some public 
place, and stand wearily hour after hour, 
indulging in frivolous talk, in an atmos- 
phere rendered impure and deadly by the 
burning of many chandelters, terminating 
the joyous occasion by eating at twelve 
o'clock at night lobster salads, pickled 
olives, boned turkey, ice cream, and by 
drinking nobody knows what, then go- 
ing home to be oppressed by disturbing 
dreams or colic.» A man ‘will sit on a hard 
bench for three or four hours often in the 
hot sun, and see a game of base ball, 


If a, child sees an-+ 


shade, holding a fish pole hour afte, 
when there ate no fish within hale , tw 
of the place where they are sitting. 4, 
will indulge in insane bicycle riding ' 
racing, or in pole jumping, thus en,,.’ 
ing life and limb. Others will tra 
strange lands, enduring torture, o, 
fine themselves in poorly’ ventilate. 
or steamships, and submit to the 
tions of hundreds of ravenous 
keepers. 


im 


ing brother, may be excused for 


“What fools these mortals be!” Th. 


human race have been destroyed by }j 
wars, in which the people who fight 


common people have to suffer, 
How the immortals must smile 


belong to their own particular church 
to their own political party. But the 
gest fools of earth are doubtless those 
sell the one heavenly endowment, loy 
money or a title. Bah! These people 
me sorrowful. 


bf 





Fruit Stealing. 





pears that this man had fired his guy 


son. 
that he had an orchard of various kinds 


ing off many bushels daily. He wam 


gun, a number of the shots striking 


not be punished. But if he had killed t 
boy he would have been convicted of 
crime. ty 


a death penalty. 


cept it be to fire in the air, simply 
frighten them. The question of fruit ste 
ing comes.up every year. 
question. 


is absent at various hours of the day 
night. These people, in many instanc 
would not steal from the grocer sugar, 


your house and carry off your silverwa 
communities an idea that the stealing 


articles of value. 


thefts, and’for all acts of thieving, there 
# punishment, ‘and the Courts will pin 


‘of ‘the items stolen. 
that is the value of the items stolen, g 


ing goods to the value of five dollars. 

I do not write with the feeling that t 
readers of Green’s Fruit Grower will st 
fruit, for I know they will not. 
ers are those from whom fruit is stole 
I doubt if there is a fruit grower of lar 


his fruit stolen. This stealing of fruit 
an. aggravaticn, and the aggravation 
often more serious than the actual loss 
the value of the stolen fruit. It is also 


who cannot feel encouraged to put out 
plantation of peach trees, grape vines, 


fruit is to be stolen by his neighbor 


of the thieving of fruit should deal quick 
and justly with all offenders. 


Into a vineyard or peach orchard of 
ately, and without permission. 


is something astonishing. 


abundance. 


well supplied with fresh fruits. Surely 


tempted to steal it from others. 
no person enter his neighbor’s orchard 42 
take fruit with the idea that he is not ste 
ing. The moment he enters the orca 


regard him. 





Catchers of Spider Lodge. 





It is pleasant to think that during tb 
months of July and August thousands ° 


of cities, are spending a few weeks, ° 
months, by the lake-side. New York Sis 


only have we Lake Erie, Lake (xt 
and the broad St. Lawrence River with 


interior of the State a thousand, 
smaller Iakes possessed of grea 
many of these being located among ' 
Adirondacks, but many others 
cated at intervals throughout the Stat 

The shores of many of these b 
dotted with cottages which are 
owned or rented by city people, W 
cupy them ‘a few weeks, or months, 
the heat of summer. During the 
summer my family has occupied 


the shore of Lake Conesus. I have 
spent considerable time at the conga 
past season. I am a great home on { 
can enjoy myself better at home t Vik 
can in traveling through the Yosemite 

ley, Yellowstone Park, or when be at 
the famous cities of Burope; in fact bal 
enjoy myself much better at ong at 
anywhere else, and, yet I do not & «ell 
home always, since I knoW that it "a ning 
to get away occasiorally, if for 10! of 





whereas an hour at church wearies him, 
Others will sit upon the bank of a stream, 
when the thermometer is ninety in the 


more than a change of scenery, of al, 








(Continued on Page 10.) 
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The immortals who have existed through, 
out all the generations of man, and i 
seen continuous warfare between the a 
rious races on the earth, brother slaughtey 


Sayin 


It is a peculiay 
There are many men and boys, 
and some women, in every community wh 
claim to be law-abiding people who would 
scorn the imputation of being thieves, who 
will break into a neighbor’s orchard, vine 
yard, or berry field, and carry off baskets 
or wagon loads of fruit,- when the owner 


bacco, or other items that they might need, 
Neither would they be likely to break ints 


This indicates that there prevails in most 


thieving withott regard to the character 
The amount stolen, 


erns the length of the sentence of imprix 
onment. That is, a man will be imprisoned 
longer for stealing goods to the ralue of 

thousand dollars than he would for steak 










tory of the world is printed in lette;, yi 
blood. Millions of every generation of the 


hay 
had but little interest and could be im 


little benefited. Wars are brought about 
by a few leaders on‘ each side, ang the 


wh 
they see people who think there are 


good men and women except those why 
» 0 


s 


who 
e, fox 
Makg 


A Rochester man eighty-five years old, 
whom I know well, a church man, was te 
cently arrested for shooting a boy wh 
was stealing fruit in his orchard. It ap 


at 


boys for stealing fruit from him last seq, 
In his defense the old man repliaj 


of 


fruits in the suburbs of Rochester, N, XY 
and a large number of boys made it a prac 
tice to continually steal his fruit, carry. 


ad 


them if they did not stop stealing he would 
shoot ‘them. They continued their depre 
dations and he fired at them with a shot 


ng 


of the smaller boys, but not fatally injup. 
ing him. The case is not settled, thera 
fore what will be done with this oi 
man {s not decided, but doubtless he yill 


he 
a 


Surely he had no right to shoot. Therg 
is a penalty for fruit stealing, but it is not 
I warn fruit growers 
not to fire guns at people stealing fruit, ex. 


to 
al. 


or 
es, 
to- 


re, 


of 


fruit is different from the stealing of other 


I write these lines to teach that therm 
ig morally no difference between the steal- 
ing of fruit and the stealing of silver 
spoons, chickens, horses, cows or sheep. 
Stealing is stealing, no matter what you 
take, whether it is a loaf of bread, a peck 
of apples, or a horse. All these acts ara 


is 


<p 


Dis 


he 
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My read 


an. 


ad 


experience in the country who has not had 


is 
is 
in 
a 


discouragment to the planter Gz orchards 


a 
or 


other fruits, knowing that a portion of this 


Ss, 


Courts before whom complaints are made 


ly 


Fruit steal 
ers are young men and often boys who £0 
out on a thieving expedition as much for 
the fun of the thing ag for securing the 
fruit, but I have seen elderly men march 


a 


neighbor and gather the fruit indiscrimi~ 
The laxit? 
of morals in regard to the stealing of frut 


The best remedy I: ean think of is fot 
every one who owns land to grow fruits ia 
The fact that fruits are stolen 
is an indication that the community is 10 
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—— 
“ ot wish thee riches or the glow 
or weatness, but that wheresoe’er thou go 
gome weary heart will gladden at thy emile; 
ce weary life know sunshine for awhile. 
aod so thy years shall be a track of light, 
Like angel footsteps passing thro’ the night.” 











Chili Sauce. 


A reliable receipt for chili sauce calls 
for twenty-four large but not too ripe to- 
matoes. Cut these fine, boil them for two 
hours, and strain. Then add four green 
peppers and four onions chopped fine with 
two even tablespoonfuls of mustard. Into 
a little cheesecloth bag, tie a tablespoonful 
each of cinnamon, ground cioves, and all- 
spice, together with one nutmeg grated. 
Boil this with the tomatoes and peppers 
for two hours. At the end of this time re- 
move from the fire, add five cupfuls of 
pure vinegar, and while still hot pour into 
cans and seal.—New York Post. 





Cold-Baked Ham. 


Place the ham in tepid water over night. 
Next day dry it with a towel and trim off 
any rusty places. Make a flour and water 
paste, and roll it to just sufficient thick- 
ness to hold the gravy. Cover the ham 
and wet the edges so as to make them 
stick together. Place in a moderate oven 
and bake at a steady heat for four hours. 
Take off the crust and skin, cover witb 
raspings, let stand until cold and serve 
thinly sliced, with or without tomato sauce. 
—New York Journal. 





Woman’s Appearance. 


To please a man your general appear- 
ance must be good. Sit for a few minutes 
in a public place and you will observe that 
men turn to look after a woman who is 
strikingly dressed, but you can hardly dis- 
cover approbation on their faces. But let 
a woman pass who is modestly dressed in 
a gown that fits perfectly, whose hat is a 
design that makes harmony, whose gloves 
and shoes are in order,.and the chances are 
the married mer will call their wives’ at- 
tention to that woman. The most of those 
men won’t be able to tell you why they 
were attracted, but it will not take you 
long to guess.—Hartford Courant. 





Beauty cf American Women. 


“The beauty of the women in New York 
is almost cloying,”’ one of them said the 
other day, “and where one would see 
abroad a single woman beautiful enough to 
uttract attention, they pass here in such 
rapid succession that there is scarcely time 
to take in their looks,” says the New York 
Sun. 

“Beautiful, regular features, exquisite 
teeth and hair, lovely complexions and fig- 
ures that combine feminine tenderness and 
the suggestion of youth and strength more 
charmingly combined than it is in any 
other country, make the beauty of the 
American woman incomparable. 

“These wonderful creatures are not seen 
at occasional intervals. Every other woman 
to be met with on the street has claims to 
beauty that would make her conspicuous 
in any other country, and nearly every 
face has some distinct physical beauty. 
They escape attention here, because the 
Americans are too accustomed to good 
looks in their women to regard them as 
anything more than a matter of course.” 





Why Women are not Bald. 


“The cuticle on a man’s cranium atro- 
phies, or dries and withers quicker than 
that on a woman’s,” says the Washington 
Star. “His hair does not receive the nour- 
ishment that is imparted to the hair of a 
woman by reason of the layer of adipose 
tissue, and the result is that his hair be- 
comes more readily dry and diseased, falls 
out, and baldness ultimately ensues. A 
bald woman is a rarity. If the cuticle of 
8 woman’s head fitted as tightly as that 
of a man a baldheaded woman would be a 
common sight. Wouldn’t they be funny 
chjects? Ough! 

“There is not one woman in a million 
that knows that nature was kind to her 
in the manner I have mentioned; in fact, 
it is not known outside of the medical pro- 
fession, and in the profession not sufficient 
Importance is attached to it in treating 
diseases of the scalp. It also furnishes an 
explanation as to ‘why women can go 
around in the winter time with a postage 
stamp for a hat and not take cold.’ It is 
hot altogether because the extra hair is 
thick and long, but because the extra layer 
of fat imparts to the head of a woman 
4 warmth that is not furnished to the cra- 
lum of a man. This is a scientific ex- 
planation which I do not recall reading in 
the publie prints.” 





About Dress Skirts. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Few of us can put away our good skirts 
when they are a trifle soiled, or when they 
are old style, or simply because we are 
tired of them, and there are one or more 
such skirts in every woman’s wardrobe, 
but unless they are badly worn it is always 
worth while to clean and remodel a skirt 
of good material, and far more advan- 
tageous than to buy a new cheap one. A 
skirt is often in a good condition with the 
*xception of being worn around the bot- 
tom and there is nothing that detracts 
hore from a woman’s appearance than a 
frayed dress skirt. The worn portion may 
be cut off and the skirt lengthened in va- 
tous ways, and the old binding may be re- 
blaced with a narrow bias strip of the 
Le material, making the renovation cost 
mining but a little time and trouble. The 
verage black skirt of woolen material 
— in for cleaning oftener than any 
: fr and nothing better repays the time 
“rag When they begin to look gray or 
Dig. may be brightened by rubbing 
= ‘ © right side with equal parts of water 
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strai In Warm water. The next morning 
ie through thin muslin into a tub con- 
wash ng two pailfuls of warm, soft water; 
. “Sh the goods gently between the hands 
Water suds, and rinse in clear, warm 
aay unless the goods is black, then the 
it vere Must be made very blue and 

. Skirt is of black alpaca add a little 
: arabic to the last rinse water, Run 
tig through the wringer or hang 
h on the line to drip dry; never wring 

and. Take from the-line before quite 
always press lengthwise of the 


goods on the wrong side. A black skirt 
which had become rusty and worn around 
the bottom was washed and while it was 
still damp was colored a jet black with 
black diamond dye for wool and the ma- 
terial made into a most useful rainy day 
skirt. One of these skirts should be found 
in every woman’s wardrobe, now that they 
are so fashionable; it is not often neces- 
sary to buy.new material for these short 
skirts for if there is no old black skirt to 
be renewed any kind of goods will color 
black, making it possible to use the best 
parts of two old skirts if there is not 
enough in one for the new skirt. This‘is a 
fashion that all women should encourage 
from a sanitary as well as from an econ- 
omic point of view.—A. M. H. 





Women’s Sacrifices, 


A woman who was discussing the self- 
sacrificing woman the other day declared 
her a creature of the past. The only ex- 
ample that now remains, she claims, is the 
older woman who has made the habit of 
self-sacrifice the practice of a lifetime and 
cannot get away from it. 

“I know what it is myself,” she said. 
“I was brought up to believe that I must 
live a life of self-abnegation. I devoted 
myself to my children in season and out. 
Poor things, I brought them up; they never 
had a chance to grow independently. That 
was in the early days of their lives. When 
my husband came home at night my house 
was immaculate, but I was tired to death 
and cross, and he knew something was 
wrong somewhere but didn’t know what 
it was. Finally I was ill. I had worked 
myself into a perfect wreck. Then I had 
to stop and I had a long time to think. 

“‘T am never going to do as I have done,’ 
I said to my husband one day, ‘I have 
made a mistake, and I am no longer go- 
ing to slave myself to death.’ 

“No, what’s the use?’ he answered, 
cheerfully, ‘we only have to pay the doc- 
tor’s bills.’ 

“The woman who is constantly giving up 
everything for everybody does no good to 
herself or any one else. By such a course 
she makes her children selfish and they 
do not thank her for it. They like a 
pleasant, cheerful mother, not a tiresome 
drudge. And how one comes to hate these 
martyrs who will sacrifice themselves in 
spite of everything! They spend their 
time and money for others and have the 
martyr spirit unconsciously, whether they 
mean to show it or not. Half the time 
the helpful things they do for others the 
others would rather _do for themselves. 
There are new ideals of a woman’s duty 
in this generation and I would not be the 
one to say they are not as worthy.”—New 
York Times. 





Around the Evening Lamp. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 


Kentuckienne. 


“I will be glad when the summer is 
gone,”’ said a handsome young boy to his 
father and mother, “because it is so much 
more cheerful on winter evenings to sit 
around the lamp and read—and we are all 
so scattered in the summer—one out in the 
hammock, another in the woods, and we 
never all get together until the summer 
wanes, and the evening lamp calls us to- 
gether.” 

There is more truth in this than poetry. 
We all do wander out under the trees and 
hunt the shade. The lights in our homes 
are important factors. They mean more 
than they seem. Our health depends upon 
them and they bring good cheer. Good 
lamps are cheap and are more economical 
than indifferent ones. The most necessary 
thing in securing a good light from a lamp 
is thorough. cleanliness. 
ical—they demand first-class care, else they 
will not serve you. The thing necessary 
for cleaning them is a stiff little brush (an 
old fashioned tooth-brush will answer—one 
unused) plenty of cheese cloths, a bottle of 
alcohol and dissolve a tablespoonful of 
pearline in the hot water you wash the 
founts in, and tubes and all parts of the 
lamp. Use the best of head-light oil. All 
lamps should be filled daily and cleaned 
regularly every day. Lamps are a neces- 
sity in the country and are preferred in the 
city homes to read by; hence they demand 
good attention when they serve so many. 
A lamp well cared for is a treasure in a 
home, but a flickering, dim light and a 
bad smelling lamp is an abomination, be- 
sides, such a lamp is unhealthy. They give 
one a severe headache or neuralgia; hence 
we should manage to have a clean, brilliant 
light every night in our homes, and we 
can only have it by attending to the lamps 
ourselves. Very few servants care for san- 
itary laws or regulations. 


by 





Preservation of the Hair. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Sara 
H. Henton. 


There is nothing that adds so much to a 
woman’s beauty as an abundant suit of 
glossy, healthy hair. Too frequent wash- 
ing of the head is almost as objectionable 
as infrequent. The scalp must be healthy 
and the hair follicles must be nourished. 
The scalp requires washing, the frequency 
of which must depend on the occupation, 
amount of perspiration, etc. In general a 
shampooing every two to four weeks will 
suffice—in special cases much oftener. 
Most writers recommend that the scalp 
(not the hair) shall be annointed with some 
bland oil like almond oil or vaseline, but 
in. many persons the natural secretion is 
sufficient, and all it needs is a good brush- 
ing. This will make it glossy, and curry 
it along the hair and supply the loss. An 
excellent wash for the hair consists of one 
teaspoonful of powdered borax, one table- 
spoonful of hartshorn, one quart of soft 
water; mix all together and apply to the 
head with a soft sponge. Then rub the 
head with a dry towel. Use onte a week. 
Ammonia makes the hair brittle; it should 
always be shampooed with soft water and 
borax. For oily hair dissolve a_ table- 
spoonful of glycerine and dissolve one-half 
ounce of powdered camphor in as little 
alcohol as will reduce it, and add the cam- 
phor and tablespoonful of powdered borax 
and pour on a quart of soft, boiling water. 
Let it simmer a minute, cool and bottle as 
soon as possible. Dampen the hair with 
this daily before dressing it. 

There is nothing more conducive to the 
health of the scalp and hair than to wash 
it every few weeks in borax and rain 
water. It cleanses so beautifully and keeps 
the oil and dandruff down, and every fas- 
tidious woman keeps it on her dresser. 

Note: The following is a good and safe 
recipe for preventing hair from falling out: 
Tincture of Cantharides........... 2 0%. 
Glycerine...... Srey ey ee 
Alcohol (Pure, best). ...+scecessees 6 02. 
Rain Wateri iiocsccckc cscs eee ee 

Wet the scalp and hair thoroughly with 
the above once a week, and rub it into the 
scalp thoroughly with the fingers.—Editor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





How she Won Him.. 


Pilson—Have you heard the latest? Par- 
ker has eloped with a chambermaid. 
Dilson—Heavens! How did he come to 
do that? 
Pilson—I understand she brought him 
an extra towel when he asked for it.—Ohio 
State Journal. : 





Lamps are tyran- 


ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 


Our King. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
our regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


Uncle Silas is an apple crank. He de- 
clares that when the devil brought sin into 
the world the good Lord sent apples as 
an antidote. His gift to the young brides 
among his friends is generally a young 
apple tree and he always urges to buy 
a home and small lot at least, and never, 
O never to neglect to plant least one 
tree, for with plenty of apples in the back- 
yard you have your family physician and 
medicine chest right at hand. I like to 
get him started on his favorite subject. 
“Mothers,” he says, “ought to keep the 
apple barrel filled, and let their children 
have free access to it. They would not 
be so apt to have nervous children, and 
they would not be awakened by that ter- 
rible sound, a croupy cough. Further- 
more, the old folks ought to follow the 
children to the apple barrel and head off 
the kidney and liver troubles. Instead of 
the windows displaying sweeties for the 
little folks I wish they had rosy cheeked 
apples in tempting array, and exchanged 
them for the pennies the little ones have. 
You women,” he went on, “like to have 
beautiful forms and lace your corsets un- 
til your noses are red, and take nasty 
drugs and most likely lose your health 
in your efforts. Look at me!” He stretched 
up his full six feet, a fine form. “I used 
to weigh nearly two hundred, but a diet 
of apples brought me down just right. We 
don’t half appreciate their beauty. My 
wife had unexpected company lately and 
asked me to arrange the dessert. I filled 
a pretty dish with rosy cheeked apples 
and laid over them sprigs of parsley and 
the ladies were delighted. My neighbor 
boasted to my wife she had one hundred 
and fifty cans of preserves on her cellar 
shelf. ‘Think of the hours of toil and 
pounds of sugar that represented. Our 
boast is, we have six barrels of apples and 
will not have to fuss and stew to get them 
put up in glass cans. We shall eat them 
as they are, and be more than content.” 


POOR PIGGIE. 


¥ 

In the block lives Professor M. and his 
interesting family. His three bright girls 
are general favorites and so when pretty 
Cherry knocked at my door I was glad to 
invite her in. “But,” said she, “I cannot 
stay. Father is going to give a lecture 
this afternoon to just girls and their 
mammas and you must come.” At three 
o’clock I was in the professor’s parlors 
with such a gay, chattering set of girls, 
while the mothers sat around, enjoying 
the fun. The professor was a prime fa- 
vorite, and when he arose to speak every 
eye was upon him. 

He began by showing them pictures of 
the Greek maidens and pointing out their 
perfect forms. Also how free and un- 
trammelled an Indian girl was, in her 
dress. She could skip, jump, row a canoe, 
carry a heavy bundle on her head, and 
dive into the water for a penny thrown 
in, and rarely fail to bring it up. At this 
point his wife brought in a large basket 
and a long narrow box that women see at 
the corset counters. ‘‘Now,” said he, ‘“‘to 
show you what the young girls in these 
days have to undergo for the sake of gen- 
tility I am going to put one of your gar- 
ments on a healthy animal that has always 
enjoyed life hitherto.”” He took off the 
cover of the basket and lifted out a clean 
little, fat pig, placing him on the table 
before him. The girls giggled when he 
took out of the narrow box the corsets 


on the now indignant animal. Tighter and 
tighter he pulled the string and poor 
piggy’s grunt and groans were harrowing. 
‘He put him down on the carpet and gave 
him a slight push, but poor piggie sank 
down in such a disconsolate, squeaky 
heap that the girls cried out: “Take it 
off! O, see the poor thing try to breathe.” 

“What is good for a young lady ought 
not to harm a pig,” said the professor, 
solemnly. ‘Suppose we keep him har- 
nessed for two months, his form will be 
beautifully improved by that time.” But 
the girls protested so earnestly that the 
animal was released and on being put out 
rushed away faster than ever pig did be- 
fore. One bright young girl thanked the 
professor and said, ‘‘We would like to 
have bodies like the Greek and Indian 
girls and be assured we will try to dress 
healthfully.” 


THAT BOY. 


A soldier boy writes to his mother: “I 
am thankful you taught me to sew in my 
youth, to mend my stockings, sew on but- 
tons and close the rips and tears that 
come into my pants and jacket. The 
cooking lessons also come in good, though 
{ remember the rebellious tears I shed 
over them.” Why should not a boy do 
what they call in scorn “girls’ work” 
when it is needed? I have known boys 
who would step out of their night shirts 
and leave them in a heap on ‘the floor. 
Clothes scattered around, bed unmade and 
even apple skins left on the wash stand 
for some patient mother or half rebel- 
_ lious sisters to pick up, and put in order. 
Every boy ought to be taught and the 
work insisted on to keep his own room in 
order, and to mend his clothes. And 
mothers! don’t let the boys out evenings. 
They learn nothing but evil if allowed to 
run the streets after dark. It is worth 
any amount of trouble and even money 
te make them happy around the home 
table’ Get them interested in nice books, 
read aloud to them and let the children 
take turns. It is a great accomplishment 
to do it well and very rarely do we find 
good readers among.our boys and girls. 
Acting out words or charades always in- 
terests young folks as well as guessing 
games, telling riddles, ete. A good box 
of carpenter’s tools will keep a restless 
boy occupied many an evening. A small 
sum laid out in arranging a work shop 
even in the corner of the kitchen and en- 
couraging him to make things will keep 
him happy, as well as busy. Two small 
boys with a little help from mother made 
a doll-house for a Christmas present for 
sister, and were kept busy with it for a 
month. Mothers! know where your boys 
are evenings and make them happy at 
home, at any cost in time and money to 
yourselves. 


A GOOD STARTER. 


“T never saw a woman yet who could 
make good coffee,” said a crusty old bach- 
elor. “It takes brains,’ he went on, “and 
lots of things the average woman lacks.” 
This, of course, is a libel. I have tasted\ 
splendid coffee made by feminine hands, 
but alas! there is too much truth in the 
assertion as the many sloppy, distasteful 
cups of our morning beverage shows. 
“Any one can make coffee,” the young 
cook remarks, and proceeds to pour the 
water scarcely up to boiling point and 
standing in the kettle all night, over the 
grounds and slaps it on the table, pour- 
ing the muddy stuff into the cups. This 
is what she should have done: Freshly 
draw the water, only putting enough in 
the kettle as will serve. Let it come to 
a quick boil. Allow a dessert spoonful of 
coffee to a person, put in one-half a raw 
egg with the shell; put right over the 
fire, stir all the time until it boils once; 
more would make it bitter. Then put on 





and with great gravity began to lace them , 


back of the stove where it will settle, but 
keep hot for ten minutes. Every minute 
after the ten takes away from the de- 
licious flavor. Breakfast is the most im- 
portant meal of the three. Nothing like 
starting the family off in good trim to 
meet the perplexities and: discomforts of 
the day, but too often the table is far 
from satisfying. So much depends of 
“mother” even if there is:a hired girl and 
she should be up early enough to see that 
there is a dainty breakfast. Herself in a 
neat dress, and perhaps a bunch of Morn- 
ing Glories that seem made for the early 
breakfast table in the center. Whatever 
she leaves to Bridget let her keep the cof- 
fee making in her own hands, and have 
the pretty cups set before her, individual 
coffee cups make the delicious nectar 
taste all the better. Let her remember 
the peculiar tastes of each one as regards 
sugar and milk. Now one word in’ an- 
swer to the question, Is coffee wholesome? 
Yes! provided it is made with egg, as this 
makes it nourishing. Not made too strong 
or too many cups and taken with solid 
food and followed by the exercise that at- 
tends the work of busy people. 





Attic Rubbish. 


Unless a housekeeper wishes to be a 
slave she must be merciless regarding the 
household accumulations of rubbish and 
weed it out each year, the broken and use- 
less furniture and kitchen utensils, toys, 
old garments and bedding that we have 
discarded with the qualifying remark that 
they “are almost too good to throw away,” 
all these if allowed to gather year after 
year require no little time and strength ip 
handling, and at a time when the house- 
keeper can least afford it. 

Much of the old furniture can be 
mended for use upon the porch in sum- 
mer, or if not really needed a little tact- 
ful questioning will reveal the place where 
it is needed and is welcome, broken toys 
that can be mended, with the possibility of 
giving pleasure, and illustrated magazines 
and floral catalogues may be disposed off 
in the same way, also the old clothes and 
bedding, for the mother of a family can 
utilize half-worn coats and trousers, under- 
clothing and blanket tops, and transform 
them into very warm and serviceable lit- 
tle garments, but it sometimes happens 
that the neighbor has no little ones to 
make over for, and the old clothing ques- 
tion is reduced to moths or mats, and the 
wise woman will, of course, choose the lat- 
ter, for there is always room enough for 
an odd piece. 





A Neglected Charm, 


Women of refinement and education in 
other directions often speak in harsh, nasal 
or indistinct, gutteral tones showing an en- 
tire want of care and cultivation of the 
beautiful art of familiar speaking. A mu- 
sical-speaking voice, with clear enuncia- 
tion, is one of the most restful and subtle 
charms of personality, and unlike most 
precious things it is within the reach of 
almost any one who cares to have it. Have 
you never, in some sudden pause and si- 
lence, been startled. by the echoing ring 
of your own voice in your ears? It had 
been raised too high, perhaps, in argument 
or expostulation, or had vibrated with 
anger. How quiet you were, and full of 
chagrin, for a half hour after that ex- 
perience! There is a comforting truth 
about this matter. A pleasing voice and 
manner of speech can be acquired by al- 
most any one who is willing to give a lit- 
tle attention and practice to it. First, as 
I have said, listen to your own voice as 
you speak. Involuntarily you will lower 
and soften it. oie i : 

Practice with your sister or other gir! 
associates each in turn and each trying to 
improve her own natural voice. Do not 
imitate, do not make unnatura! or affected 
changes, but having tried your usual voice 
critically, decide where it needs improve- 
ment, and hold yourself to the reformation. 
If you are like nine out of every ten Amer- 
ican girls your voice is-pitched too high. 
Lower it, and make a constant effort to 
keep it down. Speak from the chest, not 
from the throat or head. Practice the 
modulation of your speaking voice as pa- 
tiently as a singer practices the scales. It 
is worth while because it is for the pleas- 
ure and good of all around you more than 
for your own. In the effort to keep your 
voice low and gentle you will make the 
first practical move toward a calm out- 
ward demeanor, and success in this will 
impress immediately the person to whom 
you are speaking.—Woman’s Home Com- 
panion. 





Packing for a Picnic. 


The wise picnicker, like the wise pio- 
neer, looks out for a place affording plenty 
of shade, wood and water. Given this in- 
dispensable, success or failure hinge large- 
ly upon the basket—and the basket is 
easier put up right than wrong, if only 
one knows how to go about it. 

Unless it is a picnic of two, do not be 
tempted into depending on a paper box. 
Lunch for any number between four and 
a dozen may be stowed within one of the 
straw telescope baskets, which have de- 
pendable leather straps and weigh almost 
nothing. 

Line it with a soft, big napkin before 
you begin packing, taking care to leave a 
long end at one side, to fold over the top. 
Upon the napkin put a sheet or two of 
paraffine paper, tucking it snugly into the 
corners. 

Now you are ready for the eatables. 
Chicken is much better fried than broiled 
for eating cold. Have the butcher unjoint 
a pair of broiling size carefully, cutting 
the breast in two pieces, taking off the 
wings and dividing the legs into drum- 
sticks and second joint. Wash well, salt 
and pepper delicately, roll in cracker dust, 
and fry very brown in deep, hot fat. 

Take up and drain on paper in a hot 
plate, then allow to cool in open air. 

For packing lay a sheet of the paraffine 
paper over a wooden plate or bit of stiff 
cardboard, pile the fried chicken upon it, 
draw the corners of the paper over it, 
and it is ready for packing. 

But do not put it at the bottom of your 
basket. Let the bottles of olives or pickles 
or relishes go there. They had better be 
opened and the brine or vinegar poured 
off, both for safety and for saving weight. 
Tins of biscuit or sandwishes should also 
go toward the bottom. Where there are 
several of them it is best to stand them 
on end and wedge the bottles upright be- 
tween. 

Hither ham, tongue or smoked beef for 
sandwiches is best “hopped fine, mixed 
with a little’ butter, lemon juice and 
chopped parsley or capers, and celery vine- 
gar. Cut off the crust from the sandwich 
loaf, and*butter the end before cutting off 
a slice. Spread the filling evenly and press 
firmly together. 

If you have not a sandwich box to line 
with the oiled paper, pile your sandwiches 
even, and wrap them in several thicknesses 
of the paper.—Boston Herald. 





DISCOVERED BY A WOMAN, 
I have discovered a positive cure for all female 
diseases and the piles. It never fails to cure the piles 
from any cause or in either sex, or any of the diseases 
peculiar to women, such as leucorrhca, displace- 
ments, ulceration, granulation, etc. I will gladly mail 


free of th medy to sufferer. 
MES. GB MILLER, Box 150, Kokomo, Ind. 


> 





BECAUSE, by subscribing Now for 1901 you will 
receive Free the nine issues for November and 
December, 1900, including the Special Holiday 
Numbers.— See offer below. 


BECAUSE you will receive as a special gift the 
beautiful Puritan Girl Calendar for 1901, designed 
and lithographed in color expressly for The 


Companion 


BECAUSE The Companion will bring to you in 
each of the next 14 months as much good reading 
as a magazine of 500 pages. 


’ BECAUSE every coming issue will contain from 
three to six capital stories by the most popular 


writers of fiction. 


BECAUSE, through The Companion’s special arti- 
cles you will immediately make the acquaintance 
of men and women distinguished the world over | 
for their achievements in literature, science, ex- } 
ploration and statesmanship. 


BECAUSE, in the first number of The Companion 
that you will receive you will welcome to your 
home an added influence toward high thinking 


and worthy living. 


BECAUSE The Companion opens a window through 
which all the members of the household in town 
and country can get a clear view of the history of 


the times. 


BECAUSE you cannot make a better investment of 
$1.75 for yourself or your family, and the earlier 
you invest it the larger will be the return. 


BECAUSE The Companion’s editorial articles are 
fair and impartial, and its record of current events 
is invariably trustworthy. 


BECAUSE The Companion’s new volume for 1901 
promises to excel that of any former year. Iltus- 
trated prospectus and sample copies of the paper 


sent free. 


HOSE who subscribe now, sending $1.75 with 
this slip or the name of this publication, will 
receive all the numbers of The Companion for 
November and December, 1900, Free, and then the 
issues for 52 weeks, a full year, until January 4. 


1902. 


This offer includes the gift of the new 


Companion Calendar, in 12 color printings from 
exquisite designs painted expressly for The Com: 
panion, a souvenir of rare and lasting beauty. 


E25 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 








Knowledge. 


I have known sorrow—therefore I 


an those who never sorrowed. upon eart: 
And know not laughter’s worth. - 


I have known laughter—therefore I 
May sorrow with you far ‘more tenderly 
Than 7 who never knew how sad a 
thing : wis 
Seems merriment to one heart’s sufferings. 
—Theodosia Garrison, in the August Cen- 
tury, New York. ; 





Little Conveniences. 


~ 


To misplace a kitchen fork: or. spoon 
may burn to a cinder the, most carefully 
prepared dish. The convenient holder lost 
from its nail may burn.the cake or ruin 
the pie, and incense the cook. A cook 


rolling pins and cake cutters are kept, 
with bake pans hanging over it, will save 
you miles of travel and hours of time. 
A small shelf near the stove, kept for ex- 
tra salt and pepper, will save you fifty 
miles of travel in ten years. Only for one 
day, count how many times you go from 
cook table to stove, seasoning various 
dishes, and you will see what this means. 
In finding places for kitchen utensils 
study every time to place them where it 
will take the fewest steps to reach them. 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 





| A Neglected Industry. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter 
pleads for a revival of the linen industry 
in Americi. Until about eighty years ago 
raising flax and manufacturing linen yarns 
and cloths furnished profitable employ- 
ment to many people ihroughout the Kast. 
The industry had been- brought- to the 
country by the early Irish and Scotch set- 
tlers, and cloths manufactured in America 
were often as good as those made in Eu- 
rope. Now the manufacture of linens 
from native flax is practically a lost art 
in America. Flax is raised in the West 
by the thousands of tons, but while the 
seed is saved the stalks containing the 
fibers are thrown away or fed to cattle, 
and meanwhile the United States imports 
thousands of tons of fine table linens, flax 
fibers, and linen yarn, representing a value 
of millions of dollars. The imported linens 
bring such good prices that it is a wonder 
no effort is made to secure the market, a 
pair of linen sheets of medium quality sell- 
ing for $5, and imported tablecloths) for 
$25 apiec2.—Chicago Tribune. 





A New Process of Wine Making. 


A recently brought out, although thor- 
oughly tested, process in the production of 
wine, and particularly of red wines, .con- 
sists in subjecting the grapes to the action 
of heat and pressure instead of using 
them cold, and allowing the juice to exude 
by the natural pressure ‘of the mass, or 
by very slight artificial pressure for the 
first crus. The new process has for its 
result: The solution of all the red color- 
ing matter of the grape in its own. juice, 
before fermentation; the sterilization of. 
the “‘must’’; the production of wine of a 
quality superior to that of normal samples 
from the same grapes by the old methods. 

The experiments which have led to the 
above results and conclusions were made, 
on the vintages of 1897 and 1898, both in 
Tunis and in France. More than 100 tons 
of grapes were thus heated, at seven dif- 
ferent observation stations. All the ‘result- 
ing wines, without exception, have been 
better than those from the same grapes 
under the traditional conditions. Among’ 
other things it has been 'shown by these 
experiments that the grapes thus heated 
for the purpose of dissolving ‘the red color-’ 





ing matter in the juice ‘lose : their- resist- 


nee laugh with you, O friend, more merrily’ 
h 


table, full of drawers, where flour, spices, . 


‘worry as to whether they count for much 


‘tion, to quarrel with their food. 
‘I-sat.at a table once with a woman at 


‘ner, ate twelve ears of corn from the cob. 


ance to pressure and hence give a greater 
yield of juice than the non-heated. The 


-}jnice ‘extracted under the press has a 


richer: color than that allowed to run out 
under-natural or very. slight artificial pres- 
,sure.” 
~The wine resulting from this fermenta- 
tion-has more color and more “body’”’ also 
than that from the old process, which is 
reverse (without pressure) of what has 
always been observed in comparing the 
first and the last ‘“‘crus” by the cold proc- 
ess. The sterilization of the “must” ob- 
tainéd by heating permits the careful 
study’ of the effects of various kinds of 
ferments: upon the same juice. In this 
connection there have been employed. ex- 
perimentally ferments of vazious kinds, in- 
cluding those from some of the most cele- 
brated hizh grade wines or “grands vins.” 
The tasters could detect no difference 
among the various wines produced from 
the same “must” by use of different fer- 
ments; so that no conclusion could be ar- 
rived.at as to a choice of ferments. There 
was, however, a difference in the alcohol 
percentage. All the new process wines 
were richer in alcohol than those by the 
old method from the same grapes. But 
those made with “cultivated” ferments 
gave rather poorer results than those with 
the natural from the “grands crus.” In 
districts infected with the ‘‘tourne” dis- 
ease, the wines made by the new process 
were the only ones which were exempt.— 
Scientific American, New York. 





THE MARRYING AGES. 


Laws or Customs that Govern in 
Many Nations. 


In Germany the man must be 18 years 
of age before he can legally marry, says 
the New York Herald. 


marriageable and ‘a woman of 12. 
In Greece the man must have seen at 
least 14 summers and the woman 12. 
In: France the man must be 18 and the 
woman 16. In Belgium the same ages. 
In Spain the intended husband must 
have passed his 14th year and the woman 
her 12th. 
In Switzerland men from the age of 14 
and women from the age of 12 are allowed 
to marry. 
In Austria a “man” and a “woman” 
are supposed to be capable of conducting 
a home. of their own from the age of 14. 
In Turkey any youth and maiden who 
can walk properly and can understand the 
necessary religious service are allowed to 
be unitéd for life. 
In Hungary, for Roman Catholics, the 
man must be 14 years old and the woman 
12; for Protestants,,the man must be 18 
and: the woman 15. 
In Russia and Saxony they are a little 
more sensible, and the youth must refrain 
from entering into matrimony till he can 
count 18 years, and the woman till she can 
count 16. 





A Female Glutton. 


_ All men and women eat. ‘If they don’t 
they won’t last long, and no one need 


or not. But good eaters are usually very. 
depend-on-able. By good eaters I do not 
mean large eaters or greedy eaters, but I 
mean the men and wcmen who enjoy what 
they eat and show no disposition, either 
from dyspepsia or other form of indiges- 


‘Gluttons, however, are not very lovely, 
a summer resort, who, every day for din- 


That is:more than the regulation midday 





greased her hands and her cheeks, and 


feed for a horse. And in the operation she 





In Portugal a boy of 14 is considered 





every now and again her nose was decom 
ated with the well-buttered grains. She 
was a sight, and at the end of the table 
she bred a famine that it took waiters te 
relieve. And she was in repose not by; 
any means a bad-looking woman; but in 
action—in action at the table—she was a 
kind of human cyclone, leaving desolation 
in her path. She had had three husbands 
and is a widow again. What became of 
the poor men I never knew. Maybe shq_ 
ate them.—Criterion. = 





b 
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No Use for More. 


“They say time is money.” 

“Yes, but you never heard of a clocl 
striking for more time, did you?’—Philas 
delphia Bulletin. 





Like Iron. 


“There is a suit, my friend,” said the 
dealer, ‘‘that will wear like iron.” 

“T guess that feller was no liar,” said 
the victim, two weeks after. “The suit is, 
rusty already.”—lIndianapolis Press, 


‘ 





Linguistic Demands of the Day: 


“Do you believe in teaching the lana, 
guages in the schools?” asked Mr. Cling 
stone of Miss Gildearsleave. MI 

“Yes, indeed,” replied the young ladye, 
“Everyone should be able to speak Hngs; 
glish and golf.”—Detroit Free Press. 








MY BEAUTIFUL BABY BOY | 


Weak Women Made Happy by Lydia 
Pinkham’s Vegetablg Compound — 
Letters from Twe Who Now Have 
Children. 


“Dear Mas. PrinkHam:—It was my 
ardent desire to have a child. I had 
been married three years and wag 
childless, so wrote to you to find out 

the reason. After fol’ 

plowing your kind ad-, 

vice and taking Lydia 

E. Pinkham’s Veger- 

table Compound, I bee 

came the mother of, 

a beautiful baby. 

aa boy, the joy of ous 

ma home. He is nf 

fat, healthy baby,- 

thanks to your medis, 
cine.”—Mzrs. MIND. 
Frvxiz, Roscoe, 

N. Y¥. 4 


From Grateful 
Mrs. Lane 
“Dean Maree 
PINKHAM : — 
wrote you alet« 
ter some time 
ago, stating my case to you. } 
‘I had pains through my bowels, 
headache, and backache, felt tired 
and sleepy all the time, was troubled, 
with the whites. I followed youn 
advice, took your Vegetable Come« 
pound, and it did me lots of good. _ 
now have a baby girl. I certainly be: 
lieve I would have miscarried had ig 
not been for Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- he 
table Compound. Ihad a very ea , 
time ; was siok only a short time. 
think your medicine is a godsend 
women in the condition in which 
was. ] recommend it to all asthe 
medicine for women.”—Mrs. Many 
LANE, Coytee, Tenn. capers 
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sed valuable GASCA« 
we, "aed them perfect. Couldn't do 


= them. I have used them forsome time 
yr indigestion snd biliousness 
‘ cured. Recommend them, to every one. 
ied, you will never be without them in 
.’ Epw. A. MARX, 


‘the family 


and am now com- 


Albany, N. Y. 





Pty Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 
Never Sieken, Weaken, or Gripe, lc, 25c, Hc. 
ee. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 
Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Nentreal, New York. 381 
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. “aa an we will send you 


this ING. STO 
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your freight depot, and if found perfectly 

, exactly as re) ont 

somest heating stoves you ever 

: saw und equal to heaters that retail at 

aon Trea sercia pay the freight meighe 

; PE D9 

EFF ie $9.8 charges. 
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burns anything: 
S wood, hard coal, soft 
coal, coke or cobs; greatly improved 
for this season, lateststyle for 1900. 
A BIG HEATER, $3 feet 8 inches 
high, 22%x22K incnes on bottom, 16-inch fire pot, 6-inch 
pipe, mounted with 18-gauge smooth steel draw; vy 
east fire pot, has geen * and baa ee ——— = 
double cireu: w grate, fruct 
a 47 kept under complete control; large ash pan, 








ove feed, doors; ash pit doorsswing on double bin 


check drafts on collar and feed doors. Beautifully fin- 
eae fancy nickei mountings and ornamentations, highly 
and heavily nickel plated foot rails, nickel name 
plate, top ring, hinge pins and knobs; heavy nickel bands 
and mountings, fancy nickel plated and ornamented to 
urn. Every stove covered by a BINDING GUARANTEE, and « 
delivery guaranteed. Made from the best quality of heavy 
sheet steel, pig iron and nickel, positively the handsomest, 
best burning, Dect heating, most economical and durable Big Par- 
lor Hester made. If you don’t find this stove the equal of 
those sold at double the price, return it to us at our ex- 


RDER TO 
Baw. WHITE FOR TREE STOVE CATALOGUE. Address. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


our. AND SHRED 


all kinds of green and dry fodder 
with the Pp 

Cutters and Shredders. 

It is a great improvement. 
pace can also attach our new —— Head to 

r cutters, making t wo greatly improved ma- 

chines in one, ety fiy west and bafety stop feed lever—saveg 
hands and arms, Swivel carrier any length desired. We have 58 
styles, sizes and kinds of Cutters. “Anything any man could want, 
for any purpose. Hand power mach ine cuts 234 tons an hour. Larg- 
est cuts a ton PRICE $2 95 and up. Send at once for our 
in 5minotes, . large flustrated, catalogue. I¢ 
contains everything needed on the farm. Remember we are the 
largest mailorder implement house on earth, that our prices are the 
lowest because we have no agents and deal only direct with you, 


Marvin Smith Co., 55-57-59 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. | 






















Our Fruit Trees Grow 


Wé6 have thousands of all the best varie- 
ties of TREES and PLANTS. Full descrip- 
tion in our Catalogue—it’s free. Send for 
it to-day. We ean save you money. 
Address 


HIGHLAND NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 

















A MILLION 


dollars saved by the use of the 


i PEERLESS MILLS. 
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HYDRA! 
2Mai.8t. Mt, Gilead, Ohio. 


F Be E RHEUMATISM 





CURE t 


‘ou eumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Sciatica 
‘etc., when di rs fail to cure you, you write to me 
and I willsend you free of cost, a trial package of 
the most wonderful remedy which cured me and 
thousands of en es them cases of over 40 

standing. This is no humbug or deception 
bat an honest remedy that cured more than 
persons in the past. Address: JOHN A. SMITH, 

748 Germania Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





This beautiful Turquolse or 472% 
Lovers’ Knot Bangle Ring, 6 gy 
warranted three years, with cli 
initial engraved and a premium abso- 
lutely FREE. Send 10 cents to help pay 
woes: Catalogue /xee.. The Shell \ 
ovelty Co, Dept.25 194 Broadway, N.Y. 















60,000 Apple Trees fis 
in 60 daie varieties 


80,000 Stan'’d Pear Trees 


GROSS CURRANT & 
and save half money. We 
for the orchard, and 
d for onr New Fruit and 


ay a 
a are jogue FRE 
Green’s Nursery Co., Rochester,H.Y. 








Can Readily Make 
$18 to $25 


LA D | E weekly by representing us in any local! 


end as the position is both pleasant and profitable the year round, 
be ee ype lculars to all. Even your spare time is~ 
valuable and fo really want to make money, address, with 2c 
stamp, MRS, MARY E. WHEELER, 87 Washington St. Chieago, Ili, 


BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send 5c. in stamps.to pay postage 
“on 148 page Illustrated Cunalogne 
of custom-made oak leather har- 
ness, sold direct to the consumer 
at wholesale prices. 100 styles to 
selectfrom, Wemanufacture our 
own work and can save you money. 

OWEGO. N. Y 


KING HARNESS CO,, {4 Church St.. 
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RLUINE ébu Boxse Concord Junction, Mass. 
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4 for Bartion Testimonials 
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Piease Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











ee 1” » ae Send us your address 
P and we wilishowyou 
, a ay ure how to muke $3 a day 
absolutely sure; we 
fnrnish’ the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality, where you live, Send us your and we will 
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Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A Marvelous Woodcock Hunt. 





About ten years ago, said the gray- 
haired man, I was living in Connecticut, 
where I had the reputation of being a suc- 
cessful hunter. One day early in the fall 
there was a fall of snow, which was un- 
usual at that early date. It occurred to 
me that this would start the woodcock in 
their migration South and I thought that 
the following day would be a good one to 
go out and hunt them. About ten o'clock 
that day a friend who was also a great 
hunter drove up to my door and said that 
he thought it would be a good time to go 
cut and hunt woodeock. Therefore he had 
brought along his gun and proposed that 
we go out immediately. I told him that I 
had planned to go the following day, but 
he had an idea that to-morrow might be 
too late. . 

I only had fifteen shells loaded and I 
asked him how many he had. He said 
about twenty-five. It would not do to go 
out for woodcock with as few shells as 
that, so we proceeded to load up a fresh 
supply of shells, ate our dinner and were 
ready ‘to start for the fields about two 
o’clock. I had a couple of well trained 
dogs that could be depended upon. 

We left the highway at an old water- 
irg trough where we hitched our horses, 
then leaped over the fence. We had not 
gone six rods before the dogs pointed 
woodeock in the shrubbery along the 
crooked rail fence, and in a few moments 
we had bagged four. A short distance be- 
fore us lay a tract of not over twenty-five 
acres, which was upland, quite hilly, from 
which birch saplings had been cut off a 
few years before. New shoots had been 
thrown up from the roots where the sap- 
lings had been cut and this new growth 
was standing six and eight feet high. This 
made as fine shooting ground as could be 
desired. 

We had not entered this heavy tract but 
a short distance before the dogs pointed 
woodcock, and then the slaughter began. 
It was bang, bang, until it became so dark 
we could hardly see what we were shoot- 
ing at. It begins to grow dark at that 
season about four or five o’clock, but dur- 
ing the few hours that it was light enough 
to see we killed fifty-six woodcocks. I do 
not doubt that there were hundreds of 
woodcocks under the cover of this twenty- 
five acres when we entered it. They had 
started on their migration South and had 
halted here for food and rest. 


When I was a young man, said the bald- 
headed man, a friend of mine who was a 
clerk in a dry-goods’ store, and myself 
started out for woodcock one Fourth of 
July, that’ being the date when woodcock 
hunting opened in those days. We would 
both come under the head of tender-footed 
youngsters. We started out at four o’clock 
in the morning, having to drive about 
twelve miles from the city before reach- 
ing the hunting grounds. We stopped at 
the house of a friend of my companion 
who knew every inch of the ground to be 
hunted over. 

My experience has taught me the value 
of having a guide either in fishing or hunt- 
ing over territory with which I am not 
familiar. I have had experienced guides 
take me after bass and pickerel, or trout, 
which, if I had sought myself on the same 
bodies of water I would not have secured, 
not knowing the favorite feeding places of 
these fish in the strange territory. It is 
the same way with hunting. Whereas you 
might hunt over a large section of the 
country before reaching one spot where 
woodcock can be found, the guide who 
knows the ground well will take you to 
the spot without delay. I am not saying 
that guides always do take you to the 
right spot, since sometimes guides desire 
to preserve the game for their own use 
rather than to have a stranger come in 
and carry it away. 

But this man, who was a small farmer, 
did the best he could for us, and in a short 
time after leaving we were on our way 
with great expectations, to a neighboring 
swamp. This swamp was thoroughly in- 
fested with woodcock but it: was so wet 
and boggy, so full of tangled roots and un- 
derbrush, fallen trees, briers, devil’s pitch- 
forks, and nobody knows what ali, we 
could hardly force our way through the 
tangled labyrinth. In addition to this the 
undergrowth was from ten to twenty feet 
high, rendering it almost impossible to get 
more than a glimpse of the birds after they 
had been flushed by the trained dog owned 
by our guide. 

When a woodcock would arise, I inva- 
riably fired off my gun, but later the ex- 
perienced guide would shoot and it was his 
shot, as a rule, that brought down the 
bird. My friend was so slow in firing off 
his gun that he secured but few shots dur- 
ing the day. The skill displayed by our 
guide in shooting in this tangled swamp 
where a bear could hardly find his way 
was something marvelous. He scarcely 
allowed a woodcock to escape which arose 
upon his pinions anywhere within sight. 
I am something of a woodcock hunter my- 
self, and had an idea that I was pretty 
sure of my bird, but as compared with 
this man I was of little account. 
less our guide had hunted in this swamp 
for many years and had long practiced 
hunting in that particular spot, therefore 
he had a great advantage over us. 


Through the centre of this swamp ran 
a small brook, but little more than a ditch, 
and this brook we followed through its en- 
tire course, securing a large number of 
birds that were feeding along its banks. 
Other birds would start up from clumps 
of high bushes and disappear almost im- 
mediately, in case our guide did not get 
his eye upon them, otherwise they were 
sure to drop. 

After hunting over the swamp thor- 
oughly our guide thought it possible that 
the birds might be found on the bluff on 
the same piece of timber not. far away, 
therefore we wended our way to this bluff 
without finding a single specimen of wood- 
cock. The day was something terrible as 
regards heat, as most of you know July 





Doubt- | 


Fourth is the season for the hottest 
weather in this locality, but this particu- 
lar Fourth of July was about the hottest 
day I ever knew. My friend and myself 
had not been in the swamp over an hour 
before we began to feel that if we did not 
get out of it soon some one would have to 
carry us out. Wading through the mire, 
climbing over logs or fallen trees, pushing 
our way through underbrush full of 
thorns and briers, is hard work on any 
day, much less a day like this. Therefore 
about noon my companion, whose ward- 
robe had become stained with slime and 
mud, and whose face indicated complete 
exhaustion, suggested that we retire to the 
farm house for lunch. 

We dragged our weary feet to the home 
of our guide and threw ourselves down 
underneath the shade of a large beech tree, 
too much exhausted to eat. After half an 
hour’s rest we ate our lunch and decided 
that we had hunted enough for one day, 
especially for that day. Therefore we 
hitched up our horse and started for home, 
but our guide was as fresh as a lark, and 
I do not doubt that he went back into the 
swamp that same afternoon and carried 
away with him a fine string of birds. 








Dwarf Pear Trees. 


—_—— 


We have an orchard on our home grounds 
yhich is over 50 years old,,.and the trees 
are still healthy and productive. We have 
other orchards about 25 years old, which 
bear large crops of the finest fruit an- 
nually. We find the fruit of some varie- 
ties produced on dwarf trees to be larger, 
finer and of better quality than if grown 
on standards. The Duchess and Anjou 
pears are particularly fine as dwarfs. We 
do not consider dwarf trees short-lived by 
any means. The vigor of the trees must 
be maintained by proper pruning annually, 
preserving the pyramidal shape, and by 
the application of manure. Dwarf pears 
can be planted 12 to 15 feet apart, and in 
this way a large yield per acre is obtained. 
Dwarf trees, too, can be planted in small 
grounds and yards where large trees would 
not be admissible at all, and then they are 
both useful and ornamental. We consider 
dwarf pears valuable for orchard planting, 
and are surprised that orchardists do not 
plant them more extensively.—Ellwanger 
& Barry. 


I imported and planted out for orchard 
in 1852 about 8,000 dwarf pear trees, 10 
by 10 feet. They have been thoroughly 
pruned annually, and the ground has been 
cultivated through each season. When 
they had been out about twenty years, it 
was found that they were too close to- 
gether for convenient culture and the good 
of the trees, at which time we dug out 
half of them (alternate trees) so that they 
have sufficient space. They make an an- 
nual average growth of wood of perhaps 
two feet or over, but they have been so 
cut back annually that their average height 
is about eight to ten feet, and an average 
diameter of the Duchess (they are mostly 
that variety) at the trunk of nine to twelve 
inches, and we think there has not been 
an annual loss from blight and other 
causes of one per cent. They commenced 
bearing when planted three to four years, 
and have borne annually since, giving va- 
ried crops, about 150 barrels up to 750. 
Lewis F. Allen, a noted horticulturist, re- 
marked to me about the time I planted 
this orchard that pears would never be 
grown in sufficient quantity to bring the 
price down where the common people could 
afford to buy them, but the price the last 
ten years has not averaged more than 25 
per cent. of what it was thirty years ago. 
The orchard is in a thrifty, vigorous con- 
dition. For further information as to its 
condition, etc., I would refer you to Prof. 
Bailey, of Cornell University, who has seen 
it many times, and is high authority in 
such matters.—T. G. Yeomans, in Rural 
New Yorker. 

Note.—Wilder Early pear gives much 
larger and finer fruit on dwarf than on 
standard trees. Like all early pears Wil- 
der must be picked a week before fully 
ripe—about as soon as it begins to color. 
We shipped 200 miles to market this sea- 
son, where it sold well.--Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 
tilizers. . They enrich the earth. 





















on the face, eczema, tetter, freckles 
blackheads, ring worm, blotches, and all 
skin disorders can be cured with 


HEISKELL'S OINTMENT 
HEISKELL’S BLOOD AND LIVER PILLS 


Purify the blood and tone the system. 
Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., Philadelphia. 
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ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS OF FLOWERING 
SIZE AT LOW PRICES. 


We offer large bushes of beautiful flow- 
ering shrubs named below, which will 
blossom next season, at remarkably low 
prices. Please correspond with us. 

Deutzia, Crenata. 
Deutzia Pride of Rochester. ~ 
Deutzia‘ Gracillis. .* 
Spirea’ Billardi. 
Spirea Collosa Rosea. 
Althea (Double Flowering) Purple, 
Pink and White—White, etc, — 
Purple Berberry. 
Purple Fringe 
Snowball Lantana, 
Golden Elder—A. beautiful ornamental. 
, .. “  @REBEN’S NURSERY OO., 
: Rochester, N. Y. 








‘An Interesting Poem. 


Always have lobster sauce with salmon, 
And put mint sauce your roast.lamb on. 


Veal cutlets dip in egg and breadcrumb; 
Fry. till you see a brownish red come, 


Grate Gruyere cheese on macaroni; 
Make the top crisp, but not too bony. 


ravy, currant jelly; 
Mix with old port—see Francatelll. 


In dressing salad mind this law: 
With two hard yolks use one that’s raw. 


Roast veal with rich stock gravy serve, 
And pickled mushrooms, too, observe, 


Roast pork sans apple sauce, past doubt 
Is Hamlet with the Prince left out. 


Your mutton chops with paper cover, 
And make them amber brown all over. 


Broil lightly your beefsteak—to fry it 
Argues contempt of Christian diet. 


Kidneys a finer flavor gain 
By stewing them in good champagne, 


Buy on aa pigeons. When you've got 
em 
The way to cook them is to pot them. 


Wood grouse are dry when gumps have 
marred "em; . 
Before you roast ‘em always lard ’em. 


It gives true epicures the vapors 
To see boiled mutton minus capers. 


Boiled turkey gourmands know, of course, 
Is exquisite with celery sauce, 


The cook deserves a hearty cuffing 
Who serves roast fowl with tasteless 


stuffing. 


Smelts require egg and biscuit powder. 
Don’t put fat pork in your clam chowder. 


Egg sauce—few make It right, alas!— 
Is good with bluefish or with bass. 


Nice oyster sauce gives zest to ood, 
A fish, when fresh, to feast a god. 


Shad, stuffed and baked, is most delicious. 
It would have electrified Apicius. 


Roasted in paste, a haunch of mutton 
Might make ascetics play the glutton. 


But one might rhyme for weeks this way, 
And still have lots of things to say. 


And so I'll close, for, reader mine, 


This is about the hour I dine. 1 yw 


In venison 





From the Missouri Horticultural 
Report. 





Mr. Chandler recommended the planting 
of berries among fruit trees, saying they 
will do well and trees will be the better 
for the practice, says the Western Fruit 
Grower. 

Mr. Jackson said he had tried cultivated 
crops in his orchard, but has yet to see 
the hired hand who will try to avoid in- 
juring trees; he now uses a disc harrow 
and cultivates till July, then plants turnips 
and gets a good crop; uses disc harrow 
both ways about four inches deep. 

Colonel Evans said his experience had 
brought him to certain conclusions where 
orchards are grown on a large scale. They 
are that he will use no other fertilizer than 
cow peas, will not plow his orchards any 
more, and will use no tool but the Mor- 
gan spading harrow. “The farmers of Mis- 
souri—not alone the fruit-growers—but the 
general farmers, must come to the use of 
cow peas,” said the colonel. “One of the 
objections to the cow peas has been the 
high price of seed, caused by the hand- 
picking and threshing, but we are working 
on a machine which will harvest and 
thresh the seeds, and if it is perfected 
seeds should not cost over 75 cents per 
bushel. I would put cow peas in with 
corn at last cultivation, and soil will be 
better at end of season than at beginning.” 

Mr. Jackson reported that he had a 
good crop of cow peas once, but his stock 
wouldn’t eat it; he wouldn’t give fifteen 
pounds of clover seed for an acre of cow 
peas. 

Mr. Kiser said in buying the spading 
harrow get the fourteen-inch size rather 
than the twelve-inch. He had planted four 
rows of cow peas in his garden, with four 
rows of sweet corn alongside; next year 
strawberries were planted on the plat, and 
the plants where cow peas had been grown 
were twice as large as where sweet corn 
had been. 

Mr. Culver said he had grown cow peas, 
and while his soil hardly needed it, he be- 
Meves it is a good crop. 





Ohio Experiment Station Report. 





1. The apple scab is a parasitic fungus, 
growing upon leaf and fruit, and flourish- 
ing in cool, moist weather. 

2. The effect of the scab is to cause a 
large proportion of the fruit to drop while 
quite small; to greatly disfigure and re- 
duce the size and market value of that 
which matures, and to injure the vitality 
of the tree by causing a premature falling 
of the foliage. 

3. The growth of the scab fungus may 
be checked by spraying the trees at proper 
times during the spring with several of the 
copper compounds commonly used as fungi- 
cides. 

4. The most satisfactory compound thus 
far tested, regard being had to cost, con- 
venience and effectiveness, is a dilute 
“Bordeaux mixture,’ containing four 
pounds copper sulphate, four pounds lime 
and fifty gallons of water. 

5. While it has not been found practi- 
cable to completely prevent the growth of 
scab in a single season, the experiments 
demonstrate that it is practicable to so 
reduce the injury from the fungus that the 
total value of the crop shall be very greatly 
increased, and that the value of this in- 
crease will far more than repay the neces- 
sary cost of using the fungicide. 

6. The effect of judicious spraying with 
fungicides is to check the dropping of im- 
mature fruit in the spring; to cause it to 
grow to larger size and more free from 
blemishes; to cause it to hang better to the 
tree while ripening; to cause it to take on 
higher color in ripening, and to improve 
its keeping quality. As measured by mar- 
ket value, spraying has added nearly 100 
per cent. to the value of the crop at a cost 
of less than fifteen cents per tree. 

Will anyone now contend it pays to raise 
scabby fruit? 





The Art of Packing Fruit. 





Until we brought this matter prominent- 
ly to the fore, pointing out the fact that 
the French senders of early fruits made 
packing an art, the operation was usually 
performed in the most perfunctory manner, 
If a visitor wends his way to the markets, 
particularly at a time when the early stone 
fruits are being sent us from Paris, he will 
notice that they are put up in dainty little 
boxes, tastefully papered. and clearly 
branded. Were this course not adopted, 
the fruits would not realize the prices they 
do by 15, 20 and oftentimes 25 per cent., 
so that the growers have been compelled 
by financial motives alone to make the 
packing of their premier fruits an art. No 
matter, as to that, what fruits are to be 
marketed, they should always be put up 
in the most attractive manner possible. 
We are confident that we could take an 
ordinary parcel of apples, pears or plums 
and such like, and, by utilizing smaller and 
neater packages, repack them so that they 
would sell, and in quantity, too, at 20 per 
cent. higher prices than they would other- 
wise do. If our readers care to figure that 
out on only one-half of the annual turn- 





over on the sale of home grown fruits in 


our markets, they will find that under the 
old methods our growers ‘sustain a loss 
every year of many thousands of pounds, 
which could be prevented, 

Let us furnish readers with an object 
lesson which has come under our notice 
this year. English growers have marketed 


California growers. How many of the 
former sent their fruit up in little card 
boxes, with divisions in for each separate 
fruit? . Possibly. not one. 
of the California Golden Drops came put 
up thus, and as the result can be seen, 
being retailed as high as 1s. 6d. a dozen 
fruits. We do not suppose the Pnglish 
growers got half so much as the foreign 
growers did—a difference of 50 per cent., 
it will be seen, and all due to the want 
of improved packing. Why, then, are the 
English growers so slow to learn? As far 
as quality goes, the home grown Golden 
Drop is finer in every way than any that 
can be sent us from outside sources. But 
the buyers are tempted with the tasty man- 
ner in which the foreign specimens are put 
up in the dainty Httle packages referred 
to. It is the same with the green figs and 
kindred fruits. We pack as many as ten 
and fifteen dozen in a basket, and pride 
ourselves upon getting such a large quan- 
tity into one package. The Frenchmen 
send theirs over in light, little one layer 
boxes. So all the way round. Until pack- 
ing is made an art it will be impossible for 
home growers to obtain the full values, 
which, with a little energy and care, might 
readily be secured. We shall return to 
this subject shortly.—The Fruit Grower, 
Fruiterer and Florist. 





Tomato Culture, 





Frequently tomato plants are severely 
thinned of leaves and branches, in order, 
it is said, to let in the sun to ripen the 
fruit. But ripening is a vital process, 
Good, healthy leaves and foliage are es- 
sential to this, and the fruit will ripen 
better under the shade of such foliage 
than when exposed to the sun without 
leaves. Where the branches are so 
numerous, it is of advantage to thin out 
weaker ones to give more strength to the 
rest.—Meehan’s Monthly. 





California Cherries. 





These cherries are sold at auction, and 
the prices received run from 50 cents to 
$1.75 per package, holding about eight 
pounds. The great variation in price is 
caused in part by the variety, but mainly 
by the condition in which the fruit arrives. 
What is at all decayed spoils very quickly, 
and sells for whatever it will bring. The 
most common package is a box about 9x18 
inches and three inches deep. Some are 
packed in small, round boxes holding a 
pound each. The retail price on the street 
at present is 25 cents per pound. Some 
of them have been picked greener than 
necessary, and are a little off in flavor, 
but others that I have tried, especially the 
Black Tartarian, are nearly as good as 
though fresh from the tree. It is evident 
that, when carefully packed and properly 
handled in transportation, cherries may be 
left until nearly dead ripe and still shipped 
a great distance in safety. Like all other 
California fruit, these cherries are packed 
so that they show up finely when opened. 
The boxes are not “stuffed” with rubbish 


either. While those on the top are usually 
the largest, the difference is scarcely 
noticeable. These Western fruit men 


seem to have taken a firm grip on the 
idea of neat and uniform packages, honest 
goods and artistic labels. Of course it 
costs something to put up fruit in this 
shape, but it pays, and .some of , these 
methods might well be copied by those 
Eastern growers who have used all sorts 
of packages, labeled them with a blue 
pencil or marking brush, and mixed in in- 
ferior fruit that should have been thrown 
to the pigs.——Rural New Yorker. 





Our New Fall Catalogue for 1900 


is now ready and will be sent to all who 
apply for it by postal card. It is not our 
intention to mail this catalogue unless you 
send for it. October and November are 
the months for fall planting. We par- 
ticularly advise the planting of raspber- 
ries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries 
and grape vines in the fall. We do not 
advise planting large orchards of peach or 
plum trees in the fall, except in latitudes 
not further North than New York State. 
All kinds of trees and plants can be set 
out in the fall for the home supply in the 
garden, 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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SILVER STEEL CHAINS 


For Hanging Up: Overcoats, Cloaks, Ete. 


Simply sew the Chain on inside of collar. 
Price, 10 Cents each. Two Chains for 15 Cents, 


These chains will last a life time. As one coat is worn out the chain can be taken off and put 
on anew coat, C. A. Green has used this chain for many years. Nothing else will stand the strain, 
Heavy couts and cloaks always pull out cloth or other suppas This never breaks, Try it and bg 
convinced. Address, CHAS, ¥ GREEN, Ire, Rochester, N, ¥ 
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WEN SEARY 
WASHTONING'S DAYTHBRI 





Can you arrange thesesix different grou ps oflettersintothe names of six(6)well-known and popular holidays? 


Ifso you can share in the distribution ofthe above. We proposeto give away 6 Fine U 
amountin UT ed in Gold among those whoenter this contest, and will work for ourinterest, ’ 
REMEMB wedo not want onecentofyour money when you answer this contest. In making thesix 
namestheletterscanonly be used intheirown qroapeane as many timesasthey appearin eachindividual group and 
no letter can be used which does notappearinits rte Ne Afteryou havearranged the six groups and formed 
the six correctnames, writethem out plainly and send to us and you will receiveour — by return mail. 
TRY AND WIN. If youmakethe six correct names and send them to us at once who knows but you will get a big 
cash prize and Po a Piano. We hope you will and anyhow it costs you nothingtotry. Donot delay. Write atonce. 
Address WOOD PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 20, 256 Franklin St., Box 3124, Boston, Mass. 


and cash 
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I should like to say a few 
words about your pianos 
and manner of doing busi- 
ness. No one is. doing 
themselves justice in not 
avalon themselves of your 
most liberal terms. The 
tone, touch and durability 
of your pianos cannot be 
questioned. The instru. 
mental attachment pleases 
every one who hears it and 
allows a combination of ef- 
fects which cannot be 
equalled, 

ALBERT DRAEGERT, . 
Thornbury, Iowa. 
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the very t of satisfac- 
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part of it seems to be that 
Jon tee guch aioe pro 
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RB, D. GRFEN, . 


Perry, Lake County, 














Wing Piano 


The usual way to buy a piano is from a retail dealer or agent. 
sell our pianos in this way. 
retail purchasers. We do not employ a 
single salesman or agent, and we have no y, 
salesroom except our factory. We transact 
all of our business and ship all of our pianos 
direct from our fagtory. As our expenses 
are small, a very small profit pays us. 
ow far away you live, our 
improved system of doing business makes it 
actually more convenient and more satisfac- 
tory to buy a piano from us than to buy one 
our own town or city. 
Over 30,000 Wing Pianos have been man- 
ufactured and sold in 32 years (since 1868). 
Piano is guaranteed for 
twelve (12) years against any defect in tone, 


action, workmanship or material. 
Everyone who intends to purchase a piano should 
have our complete catalogue, We send it free on request. 


SENT ON TRIAL 


Wing Pianos on trial, to any part of the United States, all freights paid by o 
We will allow ample time for a thorough examination and trial I r 
if the piano is not entirely satisfactory in every respect we will take it back 4 
our own expense. There is no risk or expense to the person ordering the piano 
No money is sent to us in advance, we pay all freights. 


THE INSTRUMENTAL ATTACHMENT 


Music written for these instruments, with and without piano 
can be played just as perfectly by a single player on the piano as though rend 








We do not 
e supply our pianos direct from our factory to 


STYLE 29, CONCERT GRAND UPRIGHT 
other Piano made equals this in style and design of cast 
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FREIGHT PREPAID. Weill send 


this piano or your choice of 23 other 
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by a parlor orchestra. *The original instrumental attach- 
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ment has been patented by us andit cannot be 
other piano, although there are several imitations © 


For price and terms of payment on Wing Pia o— 
Old instruments taken_tn exc lange: East 12th St., 


WING & SON) New 


NEW YORK 
1868—32nd Year—1900. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


= ==:| $2000 IN CASH FRE 


part of the Fruit Grower they like best or 
are most benefited by. 

Now, for my part, I can only answer 
your request in this way: Suppose a per- 
son should ask you, after you had par- 
taken of an excellent mince pie, what part 
of said pie you liked best or relished most, 

ne of the bi t contests ever published. The first prize was nothing more 

nor lees than $8 & week for life, or an annuity Of 92a, og year tn Sdvases, . Mra. W. Madden of Phillipsbure, N. J., was declared the winner, and as Mr. Madden prefe the guniuity < of 

oo a year in advance, a ce check for the said amount was promptly forwarded te him. Just stop and think for a moment what a grand prize this was. It meant that as ny ay Fr. 

dden lived he would receive “om us every year on the first day of May $250 in cash. As Mr. Madden is only 27 years old, he has a good many years before him in which to enjoy his good 

ortune, 

we certainly would advise you not to overlook this one, for without a doubt this 

is tne Sbnoreboney pr Rid gg ay Sdakare aon aban pen pny en of $300 2 ear for life, but also to win a large amount of ready cash. We 


the crust, or fruit, boiled cider or other 
ingredient in its composition. What would 
want you to read this over very carefully for it does not cost you one cent. One of these contents is, we believe, a very hard one, in fact, so hard that it oan- 








What they think of Green’s Fruit 
Grower— The Departments 
which Please them Most. 


Editor Green's Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—The articles which I most en- 
joy reading in the Fruit Grower are those 
which give helping thoughts and encour- 
agement to a beginner in fruit growing, 

lavemat ote such as new hints on-cultivation, fertiliza- 
00, pay the express agers Seas 5 Sf 4, ee tion, advice about selling and markets, also 
ee 7 RG? discussions and comparisons of new and 
Bdecsteextra, or $12, ' , . th ee valuable varieties of fruit. 
np aero arya T b I also look for the articles on vegetarian- 
shisdvertoet tea = How fo Quit 0 acco. ism. I desire to become one, or rather 
“aod will eless nent) Fiders, ow discovery, odorless and tasteless, that Ladies | 0n@ Whose diet consists of fruit, nuts and 
Ap grains. Will not these sustain and give 


and will elose out those om 
bond at $11.90 fer ents, gan give in coffee or any kind of food, quickly curing 
TUnG he patient without his Knowledge. Anyone can have | as much strength and vigor to the body as 
meat foods? Should I ever be placed so 


EES NG 
by addresai 
a free trial pace itth and Racests, Gincinnath Okie 
that I had a home to provide for, I would 
be likely to patronize the butcher very 


Co.,1 
enty wheels in Chemical Vrrive foul tobacco smoke and dirty spittoons 
little. 


go acl 
I look forward every month to the time 
when the Fruit Grower shall come.—Wes- 

ley Norman Peck, Conn. 


RD Sit,90 


cut 
DNE gous wend 
M 
Seige 
ld perfect! eee 
ed, the highest grade 
an anal roatest Bicycle be the answer? I think you would say, 
ou be Savin why no one part in particular for it takes 
them all in conjunction to make a good 
pie. Now, sir, that is the way I feel in 
regard to the Fruit Grower. It is the 
variety that makes your pajwr so accept- 
able to not only the one most concerned 
in fruit growing, but to every member 
of the fortunate subscriber’s family; I 
mean fortunate in getting your paper. 
Now this is between you and I; Mother, 
& great reader and seventy-seven, says: 
“Green’s Fruit Grower is a grand paper.” 
That’s the word she used, “and the To- 
rento + & poor one,” speaks volumes 
for the Fruit Grower. 

Now, sir, I am perfectly satisfied with 
your paper and would consider it a serious 
want were I compelled to be without it. 
I grow fruit on a small scale and this 
year’s crop of strawberries and raspberries 
was good. I picked 5,300 boxes from 5,200 
strawberry plants put in the ground a year 
ago last May. Good prices too. Cherries 
and plums a failure. Big crop of currants; 
in fact a good year all round with the 
above two exceptions. Long may you 
edit the Fruit Grower.—Yours respectfully, 
J. F. Gillies, Ont., Can. 
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not be solved in a minute, nor an hour, but is going to tax your brains and take considerable of your time. However, do not give it up, for it can be solved, 
and just think of the reward. We will give tacos in cash ter the correct answer. In the block square to the left we have printed 16 ambled letters which 
we want you to try and arrange. These jumbled letters when properly arranged will spell the names of three large cities in the world. One city- 
located in the United States, one in South America and one in Europe. In making the names of t three cities the letters can only he as many times 
as they appest. and no letter can used which does not appear. When sou have found the three Correct names, you will have used every letter in the sixteen 
as many times as it appears. If you cannot find the three correct names but find only two you will receive a special prize worth $1. em even if you 
find only two correct.names you will have the same chance to win the income for life or one of the big cash prizes mentioned in the second half of this adver- 
tisement, If you send in your answer at once we are quite sure you will not be disappointed. Some one is going to win the money and it may be Fae 
Anyway, it does not cost you any money to try, and if you are a successful contestant there is only one easy condition, which will take less then half an 
of yout time, and which we will write you as soon as your answer is received. This, we can truthfully say, is the very hardest. — ever advertised, so < 
out your geography, atlas, or encyclopedia and look for these three cities. The correct names are known only to the president of this company and 
private secretary. The envelope containing the three names has been sealed and deposited with a leading Safe Deposit Co. in Boston and will not be opened 
until the day after the contest eloses. This, we believe, is the only honest way of conducting a contest, as everyone will have an equal chance, In the event 
of more than one correct answer being received, we will request five parties who have answered this advertisement to act as a committee the 

cash pro rata. They will be invited come to Boston at our expense and be our guests while in this city. We take this unusual method of selecting a 
committee to show our good faith, as we want to treat all in the fairest manner possible. The committee will be selected from among the contestants ten days before the contest closes, 
and you may be asked but not compelled to act as one of the committee. In addition to the Two Thousand Dollars in Cash we will give you an opportunity to win 


$300 A YEAR FOR LIFE FREE! 


9 CASH PRIZES OF $250 EACH FREE 58 CASH PRIZES OF $25 EACH FREE 


WITHOUT LABOR OR EXPENSE. 


We are going to give to someone who has entered this contest and who complies with Do not throw this contest aside and aay. Qh, pshaw! I have answered puzzles before 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: the conditions as stated above, ap opportunity to win and secure from us without any labor | and never got anything;for if you do you will regret it as long as you live. Some one is going 
% or expense on their part, Three Hundred Dollars every year during their natural life. We | to win the money and it may be you, no one can tell. Anyway, it does not cost you one cent, 
In your editorials for the August num- mean just what we say. If you are the lucky one, and we hope og are, for some one will | as we do not want any money from you. Are the prizes worth trying for? ethink they 
ber of Fruit Grower you ask for a favor et it, we will send the winner every year during their natural life $300 cash in advance. | are, for $300 a year paid to you for life will keep one from the poor-house and to those who 
y Ree, in addition to the cash prizes already mentioned, we are going to give away sive cash | have a small income it will supply them with many a necessity which one has to do without 
and it is for your patrons to say which rizes of $250 cach and fifty-elght cash prizes of $5 in the following manner: Wewill give | in these hard times. 
part of the paper they like or dislike. I, $50 to one party residing in the New England States, which consist of Maine, New Hamp- Do you know of any firm in the world that has made such liberal offers in such a fair 
as a receiver of felt desi shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rh Island and Connecticut. $ago to one party residing | manner? Of course we are strangers to you and you have no assurance except our word 
Of your paper, felt a desire in the Middle States, which consist ot New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- | that we are financially able to carry out the promise we make. If you have the least doubt, 
to congratulate you on your good taste land and ag = ee wi2ge to oe erty agg 9 | the Cooma Lary te pga we Teese be pleased to pave you getas report from either Bradstreet’s or Dun’s Mer- 
consist of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan an nsin. $250 one party residing inthe | cantile Agency, or our 4 
she ie gy ps gy gh “ Western States, which consist of Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and North and We are a responsible company with a paie-ve capital of One Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
y paper, whic feel quite safe n read- South Dakota. $ago to one party residing in the Southern States, which consist of Virginia, | composed of well-known business men, and our sole object in giving away such large cash 
ing every part thereof, also my family. I West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennes- nip is to advertise our business and we will leave no stone unturned to accomp by 
am exceedingly pleased with the editorials see and Kentucky. $250 to one party residing in the Southwestern States, which consist of onest methods only, our object. 
and with all the matter contained. I ad- 
mire the good common sense and wisdom 
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Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


In accordance with your invitation to 
your subscribers in August issue I write 
stating what part of the Fruit Grower I 
am mostly interested in and mostly bene- 
fited by the careful perusal thereof. Gen- 
erally speaking, though neither a farmer 
and cultivating but the products of one 
little cherry tree I do not remembér de- 
vouring the contents of any publication 
with as much avidity and mental relish as 
I do the Fruit Grower, and I would almost 
state that were I compelled to choose be- 
tween my Record and my Fruit Grower 
I would take the latter. Now, to the point! 
Your health department is worth more to 
me than ten times the yearly subscription 
for your interesting little publication. But 
forsooth, do not raise the price quite that 
much. Can you at some future time en- 
lighten us on the medicinal properties of 
nuts, vegetables, etc. All the ills that 
flesh is heir to I almost. believe can be 
traced to the use and abuse of the stomach. 
Your “Health Department” is of almost 
inestimable. value to people of weak and 
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Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and Arizona. $250 to one party residing Everyone entering this contest will receive honest treatment, and you will have the 
in the Rocky Mountain States, which consist of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Idahoand Utah. | same chance whether you live in California, Mexico, Canada or assachusetta-—distance 


$250 to one party residing in the Pacific Coast States, which consist of California, Nevada, Ore- | makes no difference. i 
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Bee Keeping 


pleasures and profits, is the theme of that excellent 
ss and bartisome ilustrated magazine, 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


We send a free sample copy, & Book on Bee Cal- 
ture book on bee sup to all who name this 


paper. 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina, Ohio 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


GINSENG 


The pn money-making plant known. 
$50,000.00 from an acre of four-year-old plants is 
alow estimate. $1,000.00 was refused this season 
in this county for a bed one rod square, contain- 
ing about 1,000 plants. A good 6 or 7-year-old 

lant is worth for market from $1.50 to $2.00 and 

he annual seed crop on a single old plant often 
reaches $2.00 or more, Now is the time to set 
lants. We will send you postpaid good seed- 
ng plants for 25 cents each or $20.00 per one 
hundred. Supply limited. No catalog. Refer- 
ate P. M. or t National Bank, Skaneateles, 


‘Address orders, with remittance, to 


Cc. M. GOODSPEED, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 


The Munnsville 
Evaporator Furnaces 


Will produce more perfect stock than any other 
heater for fuel used. Capacity. unequalled. 
Cohbustion ‘perfect. Used by the principal 
manufacturers of Western New York. Easiest 
to operate. The new DRAW CENTER 
GRATE furnished if desired. The Furnaces are 
eonmical in hoth cost and fuél, 

The Genuine manufactured only by the 


WUINSVILLE PLOW CO,, Munnsvilie, W. Y, 


CHEAP cans 


LANDS 
Located on the Illinols Central R. R. in 


couthem ingls 


And also located on the Yazoo & Mis- 
sissippi Valley R. R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


Of Mississippi—Specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN, CATTLE AND HOGS. 
Soil Richest in the World 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 
E. P. SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Illinois Cent. R. R. Co., Park Row, Room 180. 
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You can use the Perfect Metallic Needle, perhaps, 
with great profit on your own premises. Three 


thes, 50c., $1.00, prepaid 

+» $1.00, anywhere in U. 8. and 
Ganon 2. dae. Spectalt Box 136, Plantsville,Conn. 
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Hi9t, HAIR” SWITCHES. 


Finest Quality of Huwan Hair about 03 e-third 


ordinary ear 
2 oz. 20 nehes, $0.90 oz. Minehes, $2.25 
2 oz, aha, 1.25 | 8% oz. 26inch., 8.25 
2% oz, W2inch., 1.40 | 402. 28inches, 4.50 
Remit five cents for postage. 

All pwitches are short ctem. Send sample 
lock of hair cut near the roots, We oan match 
ferteotly any hair, Ali crders filled promptly. 

oney refunded if unsatisfacto v. [lustrat- 
ed Catalogue of Switches, Vigs. Curls, Bangs, 
Pompadours, Waves, etc., free . We send 
switches by mail on approval yo ‘nose who 
Mention this paper, to id for when re- 
ceived, if ga! # vwise to he ree 
turned to us 
to effect. 





LTY CO.. 
114 Dearborn St. (Boyce Bldg), + UmICAQO. 


uncertain stomachs. Let the good work 
go on.—R. J. D., Chicago, Ill. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I am a little late, but late is better than 
never. To tell you my opinion in regard 
to Green’s Fruit Grower, I think it one of 
the best papers published, especially for 
informing young people who are willing 
to learn something. I have loaned copies 
to some of my neighbors and all enjoy 
reading it. I am a subscriber to Farm 
and Fireside and Farm and Home, but 
like Green’s Fruit Grower the best. I am 
well satisfied with the reading matter as 
I always learn something.—I remain very 
‘respectfully yours, Chas. W., New Jersey. 


“DO ME A FAVOR.” 


Bditor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Granted: We find Green’s Fruit Grower 
entertaining, fascinating, instructive and 
better, yet thoroughly practical.—Very 
truly yours, B. H. K., New Haven, Conn. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

Dear Sir—In reply to your query in 
August number, I think the Fruit Grower 
grand as it is. I can only suggest that 
you give us half as much about pigs as 
you publish about poultry.—Respectfully 
yours, J. A., Canada, 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


In compliance with your request as to 
features of your paper which I like will 
say I like all topies in regard to fruit cul- 
ture, poultry and household departments, 
recipes’ for health, scientific notes, etc. ‘I 
must say it is an ably edited paper. As to 
fiction I have no use for it. There is 
truth enough for me to learn. However, 
I love true stories of an adventurous na~ 
ture.—Your subscriber, Jas. R., Tenn. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


You desire to know what part of 
Green’s Fruit Grower interests me most. 
That’s hard to tell, for each part seems 
just fitted to its sphere. I have about 
eighteen acres under cultivation of berries, 
peaches, plums, cherries and currants. By 
following your good advice I gain ideas 
that help in their propagation and growth. 
We are in a club and have some thirty pa- 
pers a month. None of them are more 
welcome or looked forward to with greater 
pleasure than Green’s Fruit Grower. I 
would not be without it—W. H. Alexan- 
der, Vermont. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I value the Fruit Grower at its true 
value, which, in my estimation is very 
high. I get out of it every year a dozen 
times its money cost to me. I read every 
word—ads, and all. It pays me to read 
the advertisements. I use them frequently, 
answering at one time six that appeared 
in one issue. I have found it instructive 
and profitable for years to make a study 
of advertisements and have increased my 
stock of knowledge and saved money by 
this habit. I take it that ads. are con- 
densed selected matter dealing with live 
facts and being boiled down and paid for 
at a good price are worthy of close atten- 
tion; therefore I read and compare them, 
often before I read anything else. Your 
advertisements, with few exceptions, are 
of a good class and.safe to go into any 
home. I stopped taking a prominent agri- 
cultural monthly because it printed per- 
sistently a full page whiskey ad. and I am 
not a temperance crank either. Bar the 
off-color ads. ,every time. The original 
articles, poems excepted, editorials, Van 
Deman and Reynolds contributions, etc., 
are notably valuable. Do try to tone up 
the poems a little, please, or skip ’em. Van 
Deman’s directions about the late grafting 
of cherry and plum I consider worth five 
dollars to me. Have succeeded finely in 
doing it this spring. 

You have a boss scissors and are a good 
clipper-in your craft. This is great praise 
and you deserve it. Once in a great while 
your scissors run amuck and cut amiss as 


when once in an over-zeal against meat it 


gave us a long, weak article sent out by 
two. Western vegetarian faddists, but 
speaking generally your selections are of 
pronounced value and are eagerly read. 

Am glad the women (God bless them) 
have a page. Take a couple columns of 
it for floral articles, selected and original, 
brief and pointed. What is home without 
a flower garden ane a vegetable garden as 
well? Take a column for vegetable sub- 
jects. 

Keep the poultry and bees and stories 
and poetry subordinated. First of all let 
it be a fruit paper. All other features 
secondary always. Agricultural and farm 
machinery hints will be helpful and every 
proper method should be diligently em- 
ployed to increase the usefulness of your 
great (in its sphere) and widely circulated 
publication—J. Y, P., Hudson, N, Y, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 
Dear Friend: 
In thus addressing you as friend I mean 
it in the true sense of the word, for being 
a subscriber to the Fruit Grower, you 


through it, have done me many good turns | 


in the way of advice in regard to fruit 
growing. Now in your August number 
you requested the 





readers of your valuable}. 


you display on any of the matters of which 
you write. Your paper meets my ideal of 
a fruit paper exactly. No doubt you will 
get a lot of opinions from people (some. 
mere opinions, others whims or fancies), but 
I am sure that you are not the man to be 
taken up with anything that is not sound 
or abiding. You strike the true note on 
any themes you write about, at least I 
think so; therefore I would make no other 
suggestion than to give us a continuance 
of your good things. 

Of course in our distant latitude all your 
experiences, ete., etc., do not apply here, 
yet I can get some points and information 
in nearly every article. I have some of 
your fruits growing here and they are do- 
ing well. I also may say we have a fine 
soil and climate. This little island is known 
by a good many as the Garden of the Gulf. 
Yesterday a clergyman from Lowell was 
here. He said this was the sixteenth sum- 
mer he had spent on the island and he con- 
sidered it the finest resort he knew.— 
Jobn J., Prince Edward Island. 


DO ME A FAVOR? CERTAINLY. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

I harrowed the ground you have been 
plowing; 

I gathered the golden seeds you have been 
sowing: 

Over your paper from first to last» been 
roaming, 

And I, like others, have no kick a-coming. 

T. F. M., Tex. 





Plums in North Carolina, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


I have been a subscriber to Green’s Fruit 
Grower for many years. It is so good that 
I cannot bear to lose a single copy. Some- 
times the papers wear out, therefore I 
would be glad to have it in magazine 
form so I can preserve the pages better. 
The last time I subscribed was for five 
years. 

This is our second season in North Caro- 
lina. We came from Illinois. Cotton is 
the principal erop here, but the colony peo- 
ple are raising vegetables and small fruits, 
mostly strawberries. How would the Jes- 
sie do here for earliness, productiveness, 
and good shipping qualities? 

I planted one hundred Burbank plum 
trees a year ago, and a few other trees, 
They are not doing very well. Some of 
the plums have gum oozing out of the 
bark. Should I put anything on the body 
of the tree to prevent the gum from oozing 
eut?—S. J. H. 

Reply: I cannot say how the Jessie 
strawberry will do in the South, since I 
om aware that varieties that are success- 
ful at the North do not succeed so well in 
the South. Lady Thompson and Excelsior 
are popular strawberries in the South, 
whereas, they are not valuable in the 
North. 

Plum trees at Green’s fruit farm are not 
troubled with the gum oozing out through 
the bark, and I should fear that possibly 
the bark with you has been injured by 
being exposed to the hot sun. I do not 
know of any remedy except that you shade 
the trunks of the trees from the sun. 

I should be glad to tell you what kind 
of plums, pears, peaches and other fruits 
do best in your locality, as you request, 
but it is difficult for me to do so since I 
have had no experience in your locality. 
For apple tree borers I know of no remedy 
except to thrust a sharp ye into the holes 
where you see the gum oozing out, or to 
whitewash the tree with some offensive 
material mixed with the whitewash.—-Hdi- 
tor Green’s I’ruit Grower. 





Suit Cloth Samples Free. 

Tf you will cut this notice out and mail to the 
undersigned, we will send you free by return 
mail, postpaid, a booklet containing cloth sam- 

les of our entire line of Men’s Custom ‘Lailor- 

ng; suits, pants, overcoats, ulsters and faucy 
vestings; also a conn line of cloth samples 
of Men’s Waterproof ain Coats or Mackintoshes. 

Men’s suits to measure from fine winter weight 
foreign and domestic Cassimeres, Worsteds, 
Cheviots, etc., at $6.00 and upwards (a big line at 
$6.00 to $10.00); pants to measure, $1.75 and 
upwards; a.big line of heavy oyercoatings at | 
$3.60 to $10.00 for made-to-measure Overcoats and | 
ulsters. The book contains in addition toa big 
line of cloth samples, fashion figures, fasbion 
plates, order bianks, easy rules for self-measure- 
ment, fully explains our liberal “pay after 
received, subject to examination ” terms of mak- 
ing and shipping. Address 

SEARS, ROEBUCK & Co., Ghicago, Ill. 





Our New Fall Catalogue for 1900 


is now ready and will be sent to all who 
apply for it by postal card. It is not our 
intention to mail this catalogue unless you 
send for it, October and November are 
the months for fall planting. We par- 
ticularly advise the planting of raspber- 
ries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries 
and grape vines in the fall, We do not 
advise planting large orchards of peach or 
plum trees in the fall, except in latitudes 
not further North than New York State. 
All kinds of trees and plants can be set 
out in the fall for the home supply in the 
garden. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
; Rochester, N, Y, 








-TIP repaid fot 
IGARS 2°22 Statups. “You should see cur price 


before elsewhere. 
PERRY CIGAR WORKS, Belfast, Me - 





gov and Washington, and $2g0 to one 


positivel 





rty residing in the Dominion of Canada, and that is not 
all, for we will give to one party residing in each State and Territory in the United States and 
in each province of the Dominion of Canada a cash prize of 

We mean just what we say. You have an opportunity to win and secure from us, with- 
out any labor or one cent of expense on your part, any of the above named prizes. There is 
no deception, and as for pense ot how can there be, when the committee is 


selected from the contestants, and you yourse: 


The Bernard-Richards Go., Ltd., . 


$25. 





might be chosen todecide who the winners are. 


When you have carefully arranged the jumbled letters into the three names which 


think are right, send your answer to us at once and enclose a stamp for reply. Within a few 
days you will receive an answer telling you whether you are a successful contestant, and we 
will also send you full particulars regarding our other contest whereby you can win for one 
moment's oe. without any labor or expense, either $300 a year for life or a large cash 


prize. Do not 
Address us this way: 


{2 Wharf and Broad 


elay, as this advertisement may never appear in this publication again. 


Sts., Boston, Mass. 











How to Treat Winter Apples. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 

by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 

Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 

The time of apple gathering is upon us. 
To me it has always been the most de- 
lightful season of the whole year. How 
well I remember when a very small boy 
of climbing the great, old apple trees that 
my grandfather, an old soldier of the 
Revolution, planted as seedlings and then 
grafted about waist high. Some of the 
best apples of to-day, such as the Yellow 
Bellflower, Roxbury Russet, Fall Pippin 
and Genet were among them. I often think 
of the boys of to-day and wonder if, fifty 
years from now, they will look back and 
cherish with pleasure the time spent in 
the orchards, vineyards and berry patches 
gathering fruit. Let us ‘make the most 
of these golden days of autumn; for with 
them will be stored up memories that shall 
have much to do with the future of those 
who are to be the men and women of the 
next generation. While we older folks 
work and the children help us make the 
cider and apple butter and gather the ap- 
ples for market and for our good cheer 
at home during the winter, fet us drop 
beautiful thoughts of these times of peace 
and plenty, and instill feelings of gratitude 
and praise to the Giver of all our bounties. 


THD TIME FOR GATHERING 
APPLES. 


It is not possible to safely state any 
particular date, even at one place, when 
any variety of winter apples should be 
gathered. The seasons are so variable that 
a certain kind of apple may ripen earlier 
or later than the average of its own date. 
Every one must be the judge of the time to 
gather each variety every year for himself. 
The state of maturity, and, in some de- 
gree, the condition of the weather should 
be the guide. When a variety begins to 
show a ripe color or falls badly the fruit 
should come off. In the warm air and 
sunshine while on the tree the apples will 
ripen much faster than in some cool, shady 
place. The sooner they are gathered after 
they are sufficiently ripe the better they 
will keep. 

Some varieties should be gathered sev- 
eral weeks before others. Jonathan and 
Grimes Golden are fall apples in some sec- 
tions, but by early gathering they will 
keep fairly well into the winter. The 
same is true of other varieties. Here is 
one place where good judgment is needed, 


HOW TO GATHER. 


There are many ways of gathering win- 
ter apples. Some that I know advocate 
and practice the plan of keeping the soil 
under the trees mellow and shaking them 
off. This is a miserable, dirty and careless 
way, I think. 

The most careful picking and handling 
is the most profitable. A winter apple 
should never be pruised a particle. It 
should have a perfect stem; for if the stem 
is pulled out there will probably be a 
small hole in the skin which will event- 
uully cause decny. By grasping the apple 
and placing the forefinger or thumb on 
the stem and turning the apple upwards 
or to one side the stem will usually part 
from the twig without breaking either. No 
apple should ever be pulled off the branch. 
If the stem does not pull out a part of the 
branch will probably come off, and this 
will be a constant annoyance and cause 
holes to be punched in the skin of any ap- 
ples which lie next to it in the basket or 
barrel, Anything of the kind should never 
be allowed to remain attached to an apple 
one minute. 

Some like a sack fastened at the ends 
as for sowing wheat with a hoop in the 
mouth, thrown over the shoulder, and 
others prefer a basket in which to gather. 
The sack is not likely to admit of any 
accidents from dropping, but it is some- 
times uncomfortably warm on the picker. 
Stout oak baskets with drop handles are 
the best where large quantities are to be 
gathered. I know some fruit farms that 
use thousands of them, There are enough, 
so that wagons take them direct to the 
packers without emptying. This gives lit- 
tle chance for bruising and makes the 
handling very convenient and cheap. 


A GOOD FRUIT LADDER. 


Where trees are tall enough to require 
a ladder there is no need in being without 
as many good ones as may be necessary. 
Wherever straight poles are easily ob- 
tained they are as good for the rails as 
one could desire. Chestnut makes very 
good ones, as it is light when dry and suf- 





ficiently strong. Hickory is rather too 
heavy. Pine will do.quite well and so will 
tamarack or spruce. One pole is all that 
is needed for each ladder. It would be 
best to cut them in summer when the bark 
will peel off, so that they would be smooth 
and as light as the bare wood only. The 
top should be shaved to a point, and a 
band of strap iron fastened about the pole 
some two feet below it. Now with a rip 
saw split the pole from the butt to the 
band. Spread the butts of the two halves 
to a sufficient distance to make the lad- 
der steady, which should be much wider 
than for ordinary ladders, and fasten them 
so by nailing a strip across temporarily. 
Mark the places for the rounds and bore 
the holes parallel with each other, which 
can best be done while the rails are spread. 
Put in good rounds of hickory, oak or some 
other strong wood. A light pole may be 
hinged to the top round, by boring a hole 
through the pole and running the round 
through it. This will act as a prop when 
an independent or step-ladder is needed. 
When not in use it can be tied to the lower 
round. This kind of.a ladder ean be used 
in almost all places where one is needed. 
It can be thrust into a tree anywhere, and 
the top leaned against a branch or fork. 
Some should be short and some long, so 
as to meet all cases. 


SORTING. 


The bountiful apple crop now on the 
trees is going to make the necessity of 
close sorting doubly important this year. 
Only good grades will sell at fair prices. 
After the apples are gathered and laid in 
piles under the trees or stored temporarily 
in some other cool place they should be 
carefully covered with straw or something 
else that will keep them in an even tem- 
perature. Some sort into different grades 
when they are taken off the trees but most 
fruit men delay it until the final barreling 
for market or storing for winter. The less 
they are handled the better in any case. 
If piled in the shade and well covered 
from rain and sun the earth will keep 
them cool and there will be less rot than 
if where they are subject to the fluctua- 
tions of the temperature of the outside 
air, They can be sorted better after the 
first defective ones have had time to de- 


velop rotten specks. 

Only two grades should be made for 
market, unless there is an extra fancy one 
made up from only a few of the very best 
specimens. ‘The poorer grades or culls 
should be fed to stock, made into vinegar 
or evaporated. Never, no, never sell them 
to a Gistillery at any price. We have too 
much brandy and its terrible effects 
already. 

BARRELING. 


Whatever may be put into barrels for 
the market should be so honestly put up 
that whoever opens them will say that 
there is at least one honest apple packer. 
If for foreign market press in the head by 
lever or screw power so tight that the top 
layer will be almost ruined. - Next to dis- 
honest grading in the barrel there is noth- 
ing that causes so much loss to the ex- 
porter as slack-packing. 


STORING. 


The best temperature for apples is about 
thirty-five degrees above zero. This can- 
not be attained nor maintained except in 
severe spells without artificial means. But 
a well planned and constructed s'‘orage 
house will keep apples very well. The 
warmer it is the greater the necessity for 
Gryness: and the cooler the more moisture 
is admissible. Indeed, it is better to have 
an apple room moist if it is cool. One of 
the best ones in the West has a running 
spring in it. Apples should not be allowed 
to shrivel. It spoils them for crispness 
and delicate flavor. Burying apples out 
of doors is better than to keep them in a 
warm cellar. They will rot less and shrivel 
less. Open an apple storage house cn 
cool nights and keep tightly closed during 
the daytime. Beware of storing many 
apples on the farm for next spring’s mar- 
ket. The big dealers are looking after that 
and the chances are this year that th y 
will be cheap.—H. E, Van Deman. 
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A Profitable Pear Tree. 


The Rural World says that Quincy, IIL, | 
boasts of the greatest pear tree in the 
West. It is located on the premises of 
Mrs. Schragg, No. 924 State street. It is 
twenty-eight years old, and for twenty 
years has been bearing pears, the average 
weight of which for the twenty years has 
been one pound. Those pears have never 
brought less than $2 a bushel, and the 
yield has varied from eight to fifteen 
bushels. Last year the yield was twelve 
bushels. The prospects are good for an- 
other big yield this year, but as the pears 
are only half grown it is impossible to 
make an estimate at this time. The tree 
stands thirty-five feet high, and the long- 
est branches are fifteen feet in length. 





Loss in Holding Wheat. 


A farmer in the northern section of 
Frederick County, Md., says the Balti- 
more Sun, who had 300 bushels of wheat 
in storage singe 1897 sold it a few days 
ago for 65 cents per bushel, and now re- 
grets that he had not disposed ef it in 
1897, When he placed it in storage, the 
market was advancing rapidly; wheat was 
worth $1.25 per bushel, but he hoped to 
receive $1.35, and gave orders to sell at 
that price. The market reached $1.32, but 
he would not sell. From this it declined 
steadily. When he sold it for. 65 cents 
and went to have a settlement, he found 
he had to pay 25 cents per bushel storage 
on the grain and had lost three years’ in- 
terest on the money which he could have 
realized on his wheat, had he sold it 
promptly, besides the shrinkage in the 
market.—Country Gentleman. 





A Stain which takes the Place of 
Hard Wood Floors. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
Kentuckienne, 


Having received so many expressions of 
thanks from different house-wives who 
have read and used the simple and inex- 
pensive method of staining wood floors I 
thought others might be glad to know of 
it. I first used it in Florida, and found it 
both pleasant and healthy, as it did away 
with heavy carpets, dust and so much 
sweeping. 

The preparation necessary before apply- 
ing the stain is to get the floor thoroughly 
clean, and free from soil or grease spots 
so that the stain will adhere firmly. If 
there are cracks between the boards they 
must be filled with putty. You can make 
a paste, however, yourself and save this 
expense. Make a paste of one pound of 
flour, and one tablespoonful of alum to 
three quarts of water; mix the flour with 
enough of the water to make it smooth, 
and pour into the rest of the water which 
must come to a boiling point; stir until well 
boiled, then drop in shreds or bits of news- 
paper and stir this until it is the consist- 
ency of putty, and while hot take an old 
vase knife and grind them in thick until 
smooth and dry. It is as good as any 
bought mixture. 

The stain is nrade thus: mix linseed oil 
and burnt umber in the proportion of a 
tablespoonful of burnt umber to a pint of 
oil, or a little less if a lighter shade is 
desired. Apply with a paint brush, rub- 
bing it in well. A second coat after a day 
er two will look better. The floor must be 
wiped off every day with a damp cloth. 
It is necessary to have the floor perfectly 
éven and unclouded, free from grease spots 
or stains and the best way to remove 
grease spots and not leave traces of lye 
or strong soap is to make a good warm 
cleansing suds of pearline and wipe it up 
evenly and clean. This makes a wood or 
light brown ¢olor stain and is very pretty. 





Is Fall Planting Best. 


“What was your idea in setting it in the 
fall, most people are talking about spring 
planting as being better?” 

“Spring planting is all right; I am in 
favor of it, but have advocated fall plant- 
ing for a number of years,” says T. J. 
Dwyer, in Rural New Yorker. “I did all 
my planting, or at least 90 per cent. of my 
own planting, during the fall months, The 
things that we do not plant in the fall 
are evergreens, blackeaps and a few other 
things of less importance. There is a com- 
mon belief that peaches should not be set 
in the fall. We practiced setting peaches 
in the fall months for several years, 
always with good results. S. D. Willard, 
at the meeting of the Eastern New York 
Horticultural Society at Newburgch, in 
1898, advocated the planting of all fruit 
trees, including peach trees, during the 
fell, and that is good authority. The prin- 
cipal reasons for planting fruit trees din- 
ing the fall months are first, that, as a 
rule, fruit growers and others have more 
time during this season of the year to at- 
tend to this work; second, trees planted in 
the fall and protected with a mound of 
earth about a foot high about the body of 
the trees, to keep them from swaying and 
moving, will perform the process of root- 
callusing during the winter, so that they 
are in condition to begin growing at onca 
in the spring. Another good reason is that 
our springs are uncertain. Sometimes we 
cannot possibly work. the soil until very late 
in the season. By this time young trees 
have begun to bud in the nursery row, aud 
very often they have made some leaf 
growth. A tree in this condition is apt te 
be more or less injured by transplanting. 
Another good reason for planting in the 
fall is that trees set at that period of the 
year are sure to get the benefit of the 
spring rains. For these reasons, the trees 
will make root growth sooner than trees 
planted late in the spring, and necessarily 
are much better fortified against the severe 
droughts that we often have during May. 
However, we always advise early spring 
planting, and the great majority do their 
planting in the spring.” 

“Would you give that as-general advice 
for all parts of the country, South as well 
as North?’ 

“Yes, as far as my knowledge goes.” 

“You think that even as far South ag 
Virginia or Tennessee?” 

‘“‘Well, I cannot say positively as to Tens 
nessee, but I would say that I would not 
hesitate to do it,” 





Mourning in England, 


A friend of ours who visited London 
last week expressed astonishment at the 
absence of deep mourning in our parks 
and promenades. ‘‘Why,” she said, “I ex- 
pected to see almost every third person 
wearing deep black, owing to the fearful 
losses in the war.” It is true that very 
deep mourning is becoiwming almost rare. 
Very few wear crape after the first four 
or five weeks of bereavement. Even 
widows’ weeds have now become so modi- 
fied that one hardly recognizes them ag 
“weeds” in the usual meaning of that 
rather curious expression. As to the 
widow’s cap, it has now shrunk into a lit- 
tle triangular affair, something like the 
maid-of-all-work’s morning cap. Mourning 
seems to be actually going out of fashion, 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, one of our best- 
known actresses, appeared at a bazar just 
a fortnight after her busband had been 
killed at the front, and she wore a black 
chiffon dress, thickly jetted; and a black 
chiffon toque, trimmed with jet and 
ostrich feathers, replaced the more usual 
widow’s bonnet.—Harper’s Bazar. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Few 
tilizers. ‘They enrich the earth. 








LOTS OF BOYS 


WILL BE NEEDED 


This fall to harvest the large apple crop. 
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‘dew and dew and wind, 
sponshine's gold te. ae 
And us sweets the merge 
Have dreamed of in their sleep. 
I am the fruit that grows upon 
The orchard’s bending tree. i 
The treasures that the season brought 


in in me. 
They live again 1p warm Journal. 





Fruit Abounds in Oklahoma. 


—— 


There is no need to go to Europe for 
cheap living while Oklahoma exists, says 
Helen Churchill Candee in the September 
Atlantic. Distance from the large mar- 
kets makes it the ideal place for house- 
keepers with a slender purse. All home- 
grown foods of a perishable nature can be 
had for refreshingly low prices. Some of 
these I quote that I may make heads of 
eastern families groan with envy. Water- 
melons, notwithstanding that several hun- 
dred freight cars of this juicy fruit rojl 
northward to Kansas City, can be bought 
at any time from July to cold weather for 
five cents each, and these of a size and 
sweetness unsurpassed. Muskmelons, de- 
licious as nectar, are five cents per dozea, 
although these, too, are sent away liber- 
ally in car-loads. Grapes—alas, this lus- 
cious crop is nearly given away—one cent 
per pound for the best. The reason for 
this humble price attached to so fine a 
fruit is that the crop matures and Is in 
its prime during the heat of August, and 
shipment is impossible except in refriger- 
ator cars which are too expensive. And 
so the whole population revels in delicious 


juice. 





Concerning Peaches. 





September 18.—The peach market neces- 
sarily has considerable attention just now, 
and I find that for general marketing the 
white fleshed varieties are not wanted, and 
only now and then will a buyer who knows 
how good and juicy the white fleshed ones 
are for eating fresh call for a basket. Of 
course earlier in the season when there 
are no good yellow ones to be had the 
white fleshed sell because peaches are 
wanted just as soon as they are fit to be 
picked, and color is not then a question. 

Elberta and E. Crawford sell readily at 
a higher price than whites “can be 
squeezed on to buyers” and large Elberta 
sell much more readily than medium to 
small Crawford. 

Since the other day I have changed my 
ideas as to varieties of planting 100 for 
market. I would set fifty Elberta, twenty- 
five E. Crawford, ten Sneed, ten Crosbey, 
five Champion; total, 100. Sneed, because 
it is’ so early; Champion, because it is 
good, large size and fine for eating; 
Crosbey, because it is very hardy and a 
sure bearer; Crawford, because every one 
wants it, and Elberta, because no peach 
grower can afford to do without it. 

If setting ten for the home I would set- 
tle on one Sneed, one N. Y. Rose, one 
Champion, two Early Crawford, three El- 
berta, one Crosbey, one Stump. For eat- 
ing out of hand and fresh on table I pre- 
fer white fleshed varieties.—E. H. B. 





Storing Onions, 


My plan of keeping onions through the 
winter is this: Be sure they are perfectly 
ary when cribbing them, as that is one of 
the main points to be considered. If they 
fire to be disposed of before cold weather 
comes, they can be kept in any dry place 
where they have plenty of air. The best 
place is a crib built in the same manner 
as a corn-crib, so the air can circulate 
freely through them. Onions to be kept 
for the winter market, must be kept at a 
low temperature from.the time they are 
first put in storage, keeping them at thirty- 
five to thirty-two degrees; there is no dan- 
ger of the temperature being too low, just 
so they are kept from actually freezing, 
and are nice and dry. ; 

We keep our onions in a cold. storage 
house built especially for the purpose, 
capable of holding 7,000 bushels when full. 
It is built on the shelf plan, each shelf 
holding about fifty bushels. The shelves 
are built with slats, and so-arranged that 
the air can circulate freely all. around the 
cnions. I have kept them when the tem- 
perature was below zero without any dam- 
age. Should the onions become frozen by 
chance, they should not be handled, but 
kept in the dark until thawed. It is not 
freezing that does the damage, but hand- 
ling them while frozen. Above all things, 
moisture and heating in bulk should be 
guarded against. For winter storing they 
should not be over two feet deep on the 
shelves, better less. If too warm they 
sprout and rot.—Ira Grater, Ohio, In Farm 
Journal. 








The Best Location foran Orchard 





My experience is that well drained low- 
land is just as favorable a location for an 
orchard as the hillside, and I have had 
an experience with both locations. Fruit 
trees, like all other trees intended for dry 
Jand, will not flourish with constant wet 
feet and will die in stagnant water. Land 
lying along rivers usually has good natural 
drainage, being of a sandy texture and un- 
derlaid with gravel. Orchards planted on 
the alluvial soil along the Susquehanna 
have universally lived long and borne well. 

Situations sheltered from the northwest 
winds are the most favorable for orchards, 
and there is not much doubt that it would 
pay in the long run in all the Eastern 
Middle and Western States to plant wind- 
breaks of valuable timber trees to the 
northwestward of the orchards to protect 
them from the chilling blasts of winter. 
These windbreaks might not only fulfil the 
purpose for which they were designed, but 
become a source of revenue themselves in 
raising timber. 

Mr. Scherer, of Berks County, Penn., 
says: “I have a small orchard in Olney 
Township that is surrounded by a locust 
belt, and I believe I can raise more apples 
than any man in the township. I attribute 

. my success to the protection given my 
orchard.” 

Professor Schribner, of Maine, says: “My 
erchard is largely on the southeast slope of 
a hill, and there is not another in the State 
that has produced larger crops of fruit. It 
is protected on the north by a forest and 
on the west by a white cedar hedge, which 
make a very dense and valuable shelter. A 
neighbor’s orchard is protected by a hedge 
of white pine which in ten years grew to 
be twenty feet high. It is the practice in 
Maine to shelter orchards, and I believe it 
brings good results.” 
~Mr. McFarland, of Pennsylvania, says: 
“In the counties of Blair and Cambria in 
every sheltered nook they have unfailing 
crops of apples, which I attribute to the 
sheltered locations.” ¥ 

Cold air, ‘being heavier than warm air, 
will sometimes descend suddenly into the 
valleys and drive the warmer air out up 
the sides of the’hills, and the‘fruit buds 
in the valleys will be killed by a spring 
0 we while those on ‘the hills may escape. 
On this account some orchardists advocate 


_ hill and hillside planting as being the moe 
favorable location, but my experience is 


-that'a difference of eighty feet in altitude 
‘has made only little difference in prevent- 
ig frost on the higher ground. We never 


ee ee iy hs He cis ae - 
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had the fruit killed in the lower orchard, 


and were fortunate enough to have it es- 
cape in the higher one. rege. 

The Baldwin, the Rhode Island: Green- 
ing and the Roxbury Russet hi be grown 
in New England up to forty-four degrees 
north latitude in sheltered situations, but 
not much above forty-three degrees in un- 
sheltered situations —J. W. Ingham,. in 
Tribune. 





Origin of the Wager Peach. 





Sir: In regard to the, history of the 
Wager peach, Wager was an uncle of 
mine, and I have heard him tell this story 
several tinf®s, so think it correct. Mr. 
Wager went to Ohio from Lyons, came 
back to West Bloomfield and settled near 
the district school-house east of the village 
on the main road. Across the way in a 
garden was a tree of these peaches. As 
he had seen the same peach in Ohio and 
knew they would grow true from the pit, 
he went there and asked to buy a pit, but 
the owner would not sell any. One of the 
sons said he would have some, and at night 
he went and stole his hat full. Others of 
the family sat down with him, ate the 
peaches, planted the pits and got their 
first peach orchard, which was on the. ad- 
joining farm to Mr. Bennett.—Mrs. L. 
Forsyth, Hast Bloomfield, N. Y., in Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle. 

Note: No variety of fruit is sure to repro- 
duce itself from seed. Some varieties more 
nearly reproduce themselves than others, 
end this was the case with the Wager 
peach. I have seen trees of this peach 
which yielded fine, large golden fruit, while 
other trees near by yielded poor, small spec- 
imens. Nurserymen budded from trees 
thus produced from seed; and the conse- 
quence was that all kinds of peaches re- 
sulted, many being very unsatisfactory, 
hence people have become disgusted with 
the Wager, which originally was a fine 
variety.—_-Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Properties of the Pear. 





There is a difficulty in defining the prop- 
erties of that which depends almost en- 
tirely upon individual fancy or taste, but 
there are some points in the pear which 
must be established to constitute perfec- 
tion, and these are: 

1. It must be highly flavored—that is, 
strongly flavored, a quality opposed to 
watery or weak, and much higher than 
what is by way of praising called. delicate. 

2. It must be juicy and mellow and of 
that peculiar texture which melts in the 
mouth, when in the proper condition of 
ripeness. : 

3. It must possess the capacity of keep- 
ing in perfection a considerable period, and 
the longer the better. 

4. The core must be small, the fruit 
large, and the texture close up to the core 
the same as the main portion and entirely 
free from roughness and that lumpy or 
stony nature which is the characteristic of 
very many kinds. 

With regard to the color and texture of 
the skin there may be difference of opin- 
ion. There are those who prefer a smooth 
thick. skin as being much the best calcu- 
lated to keep the fruit perfect the longer 
time, and being the less susceptible of dam- 
age. Then as to color, the russet brown, 
or buff yellow, or any color but green, 
seems preferable to that color, not only 
because: it is associated with the idea of 
the better sorts of pear, but because green 
looks always unripe and cold. Then as to 
the form of a pear, it would seem to Jook 
more natural a pear shape as it is called, 
but round is in reality -best on account of 
its having the greatest quantity of fruit.in 
the smallest compass, and yielding a larger 
portion of the pulp all round the core. 
Then as to flavor, “highly aromatiec’’ is the 
only attempted definition of a fine pear, 
and this we take to mean what we have 
described as the first quality—that is to 
sey, strength of flavor, a quality which 
over-growth will deteriorate. But it is 
quite possible to have a pear too sweet— 
that is, sweet enough to detract from the 
peculiar flavor which is so acceptable in 
this fruit—Journal of Greengrocery. 





—The bees of the United States produce 
annually $20,000,000 worth 6f ‘honey and 
wax, a performance which it seems would 
almost entitle them to organize a third 
party.—Pittsburg Times. . 





Our readers will notice the: advertis:- 
ment of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chi- 
cago, in this issue. They are the origina- 
tors of the Catalogue business, and the 
largest concern of the kind in the world. 
They started in business twenty-eight 
years ago, at that time employing one man 
and a boy. Their business has grown s9 
phenomenally that at the présent. time 
they have 2000-employes, own and occuyy 
buildings which give them twenty-five 
acres of floor space, carry a stock of goo/s 
representing $2,500,000.00 in money, and 
sell everything direct to users that th y 
eat, use or wear. They attribute their 
great growth to the fact that they always 
do as they promise—they give as good 
value as they would expect to receive if 
they were buying instead of selling, and 
if a purchaser is not satisfied with the 
goods he gets, or does not find them as rep- 
resented, then he can exchange for other 
goods, or have his money refunded, as he 
prefers. Their facilities are such that 
they fill all orders promptly, and their 
motto is, ‘‘We give wholesale prices to 
everybody.” The banks and commercial 
agencies rate Montgomery Ward & Co. as 
having a capital of over $2,000,000.00. 
They are, therefore, thoroughly responsible 
and are regarded as such by all financial 
institutions and their customers, of whom 
they have over 2,000,000. 











Burbank Japan Plum, 


Prof. Van Deman says this is the best 
of its class. 

A variety now well known in all the 
plum regions of the United States. Un- 
surpassed for beauty and productivene:s 
as well as great hardiness of tree, with a 
foliage so perfect as to contribute in an 
essential degree to its health. Fruit large, 
oval, often .with a slight neck; skin re- 
dish purple; flesh yellow, rather coarse but 
juicy and good. Its beauty as a market 
variety is unsurpassed. ; 

We offer a large stock of Burbank plum 
trees of all sizes. Send for catalogue. 

GREEN’S NURSERY. Co., 








Rochester, N. Y. 


- CURRANT. CULTIVATION. 





' Fall is the Best Season for 
Planting. 





The currant is one of the finest fruits 
that can be grown, considering the various 
uses to which it may be applied, and yet 
it is the most neglected of all. Currants 
are grown only on limited areas, while the 
strawberry, raspberry and blackberry may 
be seen on plantations, some fields contain- 
ing over a hundred acres. In favor of the 
currant bush it may be claimed that it 
thrives almost everywhere, even where the 
temperature reaches thirty degrees below 
zero, and it requires no “layering” to pro- 
tect the vines, and when once established 
it remains for years. It demands no 
greater cost for harvesting the fruit than 
raspberries, and it is subject to fewer 
drawbacks than the raspberry. It brings 
four times as much in market as either 
the raspberry or blackberry, because the 
supply is limited. With more of them in 
market the demand would increase, as a 
larger number of buyers would become 
educated to their value. There are many 
who know but little of currants and their 
uses, but there is an excellent opportunity 
for those who do not believe there is “any 
money in fruit” to give the currant their 
attention as a crop. Once a plot is in cur- 
rants there is but little to do for it the 
greater portion of the year, and such a crop 
should pay much better than some that re- 
quire more attention from early spring to 
late fall. The difficulty with those who 
grow the fruit is that they obtain crops so 
easily, and at such/little cost, that they give 
it no consideration. Growing along some 
fence or out-of-the-way location, it is con- 
sidered only a “catch crop” that is usually 
always sure, but not worthy of marketing. 

The soil best suited for currants is a 
deep, rich, mellow loam, but it will grow 
almost anywhere if well manured. The 
fruit is early on sandy soils, but the crop 
is not so large as on heavy land. 

The plants should be six or eight feet 
apart each way, so as to allow for culti- 
vation. They will become thicker in time. 
Or they may be placed in rows six to eight 
feet apart in each row, but when so 
planted they can be cultivated but one wey 
with a horse hoe after they are large. The 
soil must be kept loose and weeds and grass 
must not be allowed to grow among the 
bushes. The red varieties are preferred, 
and any selection for a novice should be 
made by some seedsman or horticulturist, 
as the soil for some varieties may not be 
as suitable as for others.—The Strawberry 


Specialist. 





Fall isthe Best Time for Planting 
Currants. 





Currants are about the cheapest and 
easiest crop of fruit to produce, requiring 
very little time and labor as compared with 
many others. For fillers, or what might 
be termed a catch crop, they are indis- 
pensable, when grown between plum, pear, 
peach, cherry and quince trees. They can 
be grown in an orchard of any of these 
fruits without retarding or injuring the 
trees. When currants are fruited in this 
way it is merely a question of more ma- 
nure or fertilizer. Every intelligent fruit 
grower will understand this at once. Un- 
der this system of intensive gardening you 
have a nice income from your currants, 
while your fruit trees are developing and 
getting ready for fruiting. 

It depends entirely upon yourself as to 
how long these bushes will bear large, mar- 
ketable fruit. 

No matter how great a sacrifice it may 
seem, you should remove two-thirds of 
the new wood each season. Failing to 
do this, you will soon have a lot of over- 
grown bushes on your hands, and the fruit 
will soon dwindle in size and be imperfect 
in many ways. On the other hand, if you 
prune judiciously, spray as often as is nec- 
essary, manure well, and cultivate thor- 
oughly you can keep your plantation of 
currants in perfect order for at least ten 
years, and one year with another, you 
will be well recompensed for your invest- 
ment and labor.—American Garden. 





Report of the Fruit Prospect in 
Kansas. 





We have a fine season for everything, 
except “calamity howlers.” Apples prom- 
ise a fair to good crop; peaches a full-crop. 
Considerable of the apple trees are dam- 
aged from the hard winter of 1898 and 
1899, and many of the cherry trees (the 
older ones), the young ones are in good 
condition. Peach trees that I cut back a 
year ago (the spring of 1899) are in fine 
condition, but not so heavy set with fruit. 
People are planting many young orchards 
here. 

I have noticed that some of my apples 
have holes eaten into the core as large as 
a lead pencil. I have not been able to dis- 
cover the cause of the trouble. I have been 
planting fruit trees for fifty years. I 
planted an orchard in Northern Indiana 
and I commenced planting in this State 
(IKXansas) thirty-five years ago. I have out- 
lived two orchards here and have begin 
the third one. 

I have planted in the new orchard 150 
peach, 150 pear, 50 plum, 100 cherry, and 
if I live and keep my health I shall finish 
a 300 apple orchard this fall. I am plant- 
ing the latter on the north slope of a hill 
on lime stone clay, timber land all cut off, 
and in good till. What do you think of 
that? 

I will say that the prospect for all farm 
crops is very flattering. Excuse me for 
writing so much; I thought that some of 
the readers of Green’s Fruit Grower would 
like to hear from the Far West, but I am 
better with the hoe and spade than with 
the pen.—H. W. Flory, Douglass County, 
Kansas. 





Letter from New Mexico. 





Perhaps some of your readers are still 
unaware that San Juan County, N. W., 
New Mexico, is the banner fruit growing 
county in the United States. Lowest alti- 
tude about 5,000 feet, climate somewhat 
warmer than you have at Rochester. One 
year ago last winter, December 8th, snow 
fell to a depth of one to three feet and 
lay on the ground over two months, and 
ice formed so the coal haulers took the ice 
on the river for about three miles in pref- 
erence to the highway. The past winter 
for only about three days was there sufii- 
cient ice to bear the weight of a man, and 
no storms. } 

The fruit. crop this year is over-abund- 
ant. It looks to me as if there might be 


apples, with some others that cannot be 
marketed except at a loss. Large quanti- 
ties of early apples ditto. No paying mar- 
ket until we get past Maiden’s Blush sea- 
-son after October. 

Such fruits as Ben Davis and Missouri 
Pippin apples, Wild Goose plums and Con- 
cord grapes filled up the orchard. Future 
| plantings will be of other things. Duchess 
apple—many orchards largely overstocked 


| with it, and are being top-grafted to other 


varieties; not popular at home or on the 





market. Wealthy, large and red,—the 
. Ae 





one to several train loads of Ben Davis |’ 


softest wood of any apple wood that I 
know of. The wind here careens the limbs 
all to the east side. I gathered Wealthy 
six years off of twenty-five trees to fifty 
trees before I found out it was good to 
eat; season probably November. Its one 
fault, bad to windfall. It is larger than 
Pewaukee; too abundant here. Few who 
have them would plant again. Generally 
the largest apple on exhibition at our fairs. 

Perhaps, the top apple grown Here for 
quality is unknown, or unmefitioned ‘in the 
East—the White Winter Pearmain. In 
size, color, shape and season, it closely re- 
sembles R. I. Greening, but the flavor is 
very distinct. 

A grape. experience. Some few years 
since, about the 24th of September, I went 
to the house of a friend and stayed several 
months. He had a great many vines of 
some variety of muscat grapes. For two 
months after every meal I went to those 
vines and ate muscat grapes, and ate them 
for several weeks afterward that had been 
previously picked. 

Farmington is central to the fruit grow- 
ing district of San Juan County and our 
fruit is sometimes known abroad as ‘‘Far- 
mington fruit.”’—Walker Weston, San 
Juan County, New Mexico. 





Remedy for Getting Rid of Ants 
and other Pests. 





Put from one to three tablespoonfuls of 
bi-sulphide of carbon in the nest, then 
cover at once with a dish or milk pan. In 
half an hour it will be a wonder if a live 
one can be found. 

If I find weavils in my feed meal, or 
grain, I put a little of the above in the 
barrel, cover it with old sacks or carpet- 
ing, and they are done for. The bi-sulphide 
of carbon is inflammable.—A. J. Aldrich, 
Florida. 





A Rabbit Story from Idaho. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

When I read your last rabbit story it 
put me in mind of a rabbit hunt I once 
had in Western Idaho. I had about ten 
acres in garden, mostly cabbage and the 
rabbits were so plentiful I had to have a 
rabbit-tight fence around the patch. After 
harvesting most of the garden truck a 
neighbor who owned two grey hounds pro- 
posed that we open the fence for a few 
nights and let the rabbits have full swing, 
and then fix the openings so they could go 
in but could not come out, leave them there 
all night and then put the hounds in and 
have some fun. Now this may seem like 
a big story, and you may think I am try- 
ing to lay it over Prof. Van Deman a lit- 
tle, but the rabbits were so thick in that 
field that we had to take out over twenty 
before there was room to get the hounds 
in. I don’t remember how many we caught, 
but there was a bounty of two cents per 
scalp and we both bought us a good farm 
apiece from the proceeds of that hunt.— 
Wesley Flower, Idaho. 





Shall I Plant Old Currant and 
Gooseberry Bushes ? 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

What I like best in your paper are the 
articles on small fruit culture and those 
treating on fertilizers for the soil, since I 
am a small fruit grower. I received much 
information on small fruit culture from 
your paper. I have never read a better 
paper. for fruit growers. 

Will you advise me whether it will pay 
to dig up old currant and_ gooseberry 
bushes, pulling the plants apart.so as to 
make each one as small as possible and: 
then transplant them?—A. O. Fleming, 
Penn. 

Reply: Thanks for your kind words. 
Old plants of currants and gooseberries 
can be dug up and pulled apart, as you 
suggest, making from five to six plants of 
one large bush. These parts of old bushes, 
each having a portion of the old root, will 
live if carefully planted and the tops cut 
back severely, but they will not produce 
nearly as good results as young plants, one 
or two years old, such as are usually sold 
at the nurseries. I would not accept as a 
gift such parts of old plants for a market 
plantation. But if simply for the home 
garden there will be no harm in your ex- 
perimenting with these old plants, but 
really I should consider them of no value 
providing I could get young, vigorous 
plants. Always plant currants and goose- 
berries in October or November if possible, 
mulching each plant with strawy manure 
directly after it is planted.—EKditor 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 





William A. Taylor, Acting Pomologist 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who has lately returned from the 
Paris Exhibition, was much pleased with 
what he saw, says American Gardening. 
Our exhibits took more than twice as 
many awards as all the rest of the world 
put together, and the impression made was 
most favorable. 

Speaking of the export trade, Mr. Tay- 
lor says that if Americans expect to win 
the French trade they must send first- 
class fruit only, and must not face barrels 
with better fruit than there is elsewhere 
in the package: that would be fatal. The 
scare over the San Jose scale is over, and 
if we from now on send only good fruit, 
the European prejudice will disappear. 





—The manufactures of the United States 
sold abroad last year amounted to about 
$325,000,000, of which ut least $150,000,- 
G00 was paid to American Labor.—Indian- 
apolis Journal. 


1 





—A woman owns one of the largest orch- 
ards in this country. She is Mrs. Laura 
A. Alderman, and owns 150° acres and 
8,000 trees near Harley, Turner County, 
S. D. The ground also has 1,000 currant 
bushes, 1,000 gooseberry bushes, 500 grape 
vines and three acres of strawberries. 





Women as well as men are 
made miserable by kidney and 
T bladder trouble. Dr. Kilmer’s 
O Swamp-Root, the great kidney 
remedy, promptly eures. At 
BLAME . druggists in fifty cent and 

dollar sizes. You may have a 
le bottle by mail free, also pamphlet telling 

ut it and its great cures. : 

dress, Dr, Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y, 
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Baldwin Apples for Sale at $1.50 
Per Barrel. 


We have about ten acres of Baldwin ap- 
ples of fine quality, which we offer in lots 
to suit at $1.50 per barrel on board cars 
here. If you want 10, 25, 50, 100 or 500 
barrels of these apples please correspond 
with us. ; 

Many orchards of Baldwin apples this 
year are overloaded, therefore the size of 
‘the fruit will be, in some cases, smaller 
than ordinary, but the fruit of our orch- 
ard has been thinned, our trees are not 
overburdened and the fruit will be of good 
size. We invite correspondence with peo- 
ple who will buy the fruit as it hangs 
upon. the tree, picking and barreling the 
fruit themselves. As we have other .im- 
portant work to attend to we will sell the 
orchard at a bargain in this manner. 

GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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About Tent Caterpillars. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir: I have just received my July 
Fruit Grower and Rave read with interest, 
the article signed B. and the remarks by 
Mr. Reynolds regarding the tent cater- 
pillars. As you are aware when I came 
down here last spring I took charge of a 
large apple orchard, press of other, work 
prevented our doing much with it this sea- 
son, but I and my partner, Mr. Bacon, 
made up our minds, that there should be 
no damage from this source. About April 
20th the nests began: to appear in the 
trees, from five to ten ina tree; armed 
with an old glove, and a step ladder each, 
we went systematically through the whole 
eight hundred trees, grasping each nest 
with the thumb and forefinger; one learns 
after a little practice, tu take the whole 
nest; we went through again about a week 
later, for the later hatched ones, and had 
very little trouble after. I am convinced 
that this method, if resorted to when first 
the nests appear, is more reliable, and 
effective than spraying for this particular 
pest, and also cheaper. 

We learned two facts about the habits 
of these insects; one is that they have reg- 
ular hours for feeding, the other that they 
do not hatch out ‘till their food is provided 
for them; for instance, when we first went 
through, we found from five to ten nests 
on all the trees that had commenced to 
leaf out, but when we came to the wine- 
‘sap rows, which had not started; we found 
none, and congratulated ourselves that per- 
haps this variety was free from them; but 
when we came the second time, the wine- 
sap had commenced to leaf and:had their 
full share of nests. By no chance did we 
find a nest on a dead or dying tree.— 
T. M. S., Va. 

Note: This letter is from a man who 
had been with us. for eight years. He is 
planting for himself now.—Editor Green’s 
Fruit Grower. 





Propagating the Gooseberry. 





Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 


Dear Sir—I am both reader and admirer 
of your Fruit Grower to a considerable ex- 
tent. Please inform me regarding the pre- 
serving of gooseberry cuttings through the 
winter, whether packed in earth, moss or 
laid up dry and oblige your friend and 
humble servant either by letter or through 
your valuable and interesting paper.—Re- 
spectfully, Mrs. Wm. A. Emery, Maine. 

Reply: Fall is the best time to plant 
raspberry and blackberry plants; also the 
best time for planting currants, gooseberry 
bushes and grape vines. It is seldom that 
these items can be secured from the nurser- 
ies in time for very early spring planting 
and they should be planted in the fall, or 
very early in the spring. If planted rather 
late in the spring, as is usual, they do not 
do nearly so well as if planted in the fall. I 
have known these plants to make nearly 
double the growth when planted in the 
fall, but I never feel safe in advising fall 
planting without adding the saving clause, 
which is that each plant must be .covered 
with a small forkful of strawy manure, or 
litter, before winter sets in, in order to 
prevent heaving out by frost. 


Gooseberry cuttings, that is simply wood 
cut off from the bushes, and tied in bundles 
of twenty-five, must be buried nearly their 
whole length in moist soil- in a cellar, or 
covered up entirely outdoors in a dry place 
where the water will not settle. I should 
not consider such gooseberry cuttings of 
any value, since even the most experienced 
nurserymen seldom attempt to propagate 
gooseberries from. cuttings that have no 
roots attached. 

Gooseberries are’ propagated as follows: 
The old wood is all cut off close-to the 
ground in the fall. Strong, green shoots are 
sent out early in the spring, and early. in 
June these stools are hilled up. with fine 
soil so as to cover the base of the green 
branches. As these continue to. grow the 
earth is hilled up about them until the base 
of the cuttings for a foot or more is buried 
in the earth. 

The young green wood of the gooseberry 
thus covered with earth sends out an 
abundance of young roots which make 
layer plants. These layer plants are cut 
off from the parent plant in October and 
planted in rows the same as cuttings, each 
row being mulched with strawy manure as 
winter approaches-to prevent their heaving 
out by frost. 

Other nurserymen wait until the young 
shoots are 18 to 24 inches long, when they 
bend them to the earth and shovel loose 
earth over the center of the stool, thus se- 
curing layer plants. There is no trouble 
in propagating gooseberries in this way, 
but I have never seen gooseberries propa- 
gated successfully from cuttings without 
roots.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





Famous Tree Gone, 





The storm Saturday evening blew down 
the old dead poplar on Poplar Hill, the 
Plater farm, on the Trappe road, near 
Easton, says the Baltimore Sun. ‘This 
was the largest tree ever. known in Tal- 
bot County, and among the largest any- 
where in this section of country, both in 
height and girth. ‘The tree died from old 
age and lightning strokes last year. Light- 
ning had struck it at least a hundred times. 
It stood alone on an elevation, and was 
visible for many miles in any direction. 
From its top the State House at Annapo- 
lis could be seen ,with a glass. No known 
record of its dimensions is extant. Its 
age is problematical, but it was the big 
tree of the forest when the axemen went 
into the woods 300 years ago, and was 
always spared because of its magnificent 
size. The poplar was hollow, and when 
it fell millions of bees issued from it. The 
bees invaded the premises of Mr. Robert 
Cooper, the Poplar Hill tenant, whose 
house was near the tree, and forced the 
family out to escape the stings of the in- 
sects. The bees had to be smoked out of 
the house by burning brimstone. 





Small Fruits the Most Profitable. 





Small fruits are more profitable than the 
large ones, but they require more labor and 
study. ‘The great trouble with small fruits 
is the marketing, which at the best is slow 
work, and it requires so much hand labor 
that profit#are badly cut into. In spite of 
this, however, I believe that -it will pay 
better to plant more small fruits.each year 
where the farm is located within a reason- 
able distance from a city market. My ex- 
perience has been that the demand is 
always greater than the supply except dur- 
ing a few days when everybody is rushing 
fruit to market, for raspberries, currants, 
handsome cultivated blackberries, ripe 
gooseberries and strawberries. The supply 
of the latter is always the greatest because 
more people are engaged in raising them, 
and the’strawheérry has come to be recog- 
nized as our national small fruit. Still, I 


overdone in any locality. So long as these 
berries sell at from seven to ten cents a 
box we can make good profit in raising 
them. The few berries that retail for only 
three and four cents a quart in the city 
are the ones that every grower ought to 
be ashamed to send to market. They are 
the poor, insignificant, half-wild berries 





that ought never to' have been shipped to 
the city, or else they ate the remnants of 
a lot.that was unfortunately delayed in 
shipment and decayed. 

Strawberries require more work than 
any other crop of fruits, and“next to them 
I think the’ raspberries should come. In 
order to raise good raspberries it is neces- 
sary to give good culture, good pruning and 
good attention right through the season. 
But those who want some specialty in 
farming that will pay fair returns on the 
labor and investment cannot do better than 
‘to study the work of raising small fruits. 
When I say study, I mean that one must 
learn all there is to know from books and 
periodicals, and. then .study from nature | 
or actual experience. This latter is what 
most beginners would like to skip. They 
would like.to. secure the success without 
paying the cost of it. But there is no way 
to do this in-ahy calling in life. We must 
give our time and labor to learn that- we 
have been all wrong in our theories and 
ideas and then begin all over again. It is 
hard sometimes, but I. see no way around 
it—S. W. Chambers, N. Y., in American 
Cultivator. 
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cents. Poultry Directory /Co., Goshen ee. 


OR SALE—Farm 300 acres: perm 
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and schools; near Richmond, Va. pit 
$2,500.00 E.' 1. Duval, Manchester, ye" 
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ehinery, etc. Property in every State.’ 
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—_____ 
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best. Have bred them twenty-tiye yp 
and Light Brahmas thirty years; algo r 
Leghorns. W. K. Laughlin, Thayer, Mo, 


OR SALE—Farms, poultry, truck 
grass lands; fertile soil; water frontys 
fish and oysters in abundance; great bg 
ains; send for catalogue. S. P. Woods 
Co., Salisbury, Md. 


Fok, SALE—Two commercial apple om 
ards; three years out; 80 and 120 aor 
each; in. fine. condition, in the freat t 
district of Northwest Missouri, for Sale oy 
easy terms. For price, terms, etc., ad 
A. G. Bonham, King City, Mo. 
A. WINTER HOME IN-NASHDA, Flop 
—on High Pine Land—10 acres fe 
two to three wires; five acres improved; story 
and half house; porch on two sides; 004 
well, stable, barn, hen house; twenty np 
pernong grapes, some peaches; one and on 
half miles to railroad or St. John’s Rivg 
Landing; one-half mile to post-office, stop 
church and school. Big bargain; s3qj 
Address J. H. McConkey, 3220 Hudson Boulg 
vard, Jersey City, N. J. 











Apple Wealthy. 








The spot on which the original Baldwin 
apple grew has been marked by a monu- 
ment. The northwest is talking of doing 
something of the kind for the one known 
as Wealthy, introduced’ to public notice by 
the late Peter M. Gideon, of Minnesota, 
which has proved :to be as great a public 
blessing to the fruit-growing and fruit- 
eating interests of that section as the Bald- 
win has been to the Wast.—Meehan’s 
Monthly. 








American Lemons. 





The annual consumption of lemons in 
the United States. amounts to about 
5,000,000 boxes. In 1896, Italy and Spain 
supplied us with 4,700,000 boxes of lemons, 
and 300,000. boxes were grown in Cali- 
fornia. Last ‘year there were imported 
from Mediterranean: countries 3,800,000 








FIFTY DOLLARS. 
Invested in a city lot in the rapidly growl 
industrial city, Bridgeport, Alabama, locat 
in the coal, iron and timber sectior of No 
Ala.; will double in value in_a few monthg 
Address C. F. Scofield, Secy., Bridgeport, 





boxes of lemons, and 1,200,000 boxes of 
the fruit came from:-the Pacific Coast. This 
year the importation of lemons will be con- 
siderably smaller than ever before, and, 
providing the present high standard of the 
California fruit is ma‘ritained, the growers 
of the State will, in the course of a few 
seasons, succeed in driving the Mediterra- 
nean lemons from our markets, just as 
they have driven out foreign prunes and 
raisins. Rough estimates put the capital 
invested’ in California in growing and cur- | Mimi 
ing lemons with all the appurtenances at | “= 
$4,500,000. 
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cure yourself at hom — 


International Aural Clinic, tepc‘to""cicie 





Small Fruits for Home Use. 








A careful comparison of currants for 
many years places emphatically at the 





head of all sorts for flavor the White e CURED while 
. You Sleep. 

Grape. It might be called the sugar cur- St : 10,000 cured in 

rant. It is delicious for table use. In size ric ur “one year. 


GRAN-SOLVENT CRAYONS will dislodge, digest 
and forever remove Stricture in 15 days, reducing 
ENLARGED PROSTATE CLAND, 
strengthens and contracts the Seminal Ducts, for 
ever stopping Drains and ions. 
Crayons are inserted at night and dissolve in three 
hours, curing. while you sleep. No round - 
guess work or stomach drugging, but a direct, 
appliction to the entire Urethral Tract. ; 
he stagnant accumulation in 
VARICOCELE 
is expelled by restoring healthy circulation through 
the Prostate Gland. Valuable Illus. Treatise Frea 


St. James Ass’n, 210 Vine St.,Cincinnati,0 | 


Sure Cure at home 
asmall cost. Noo 


tion, in, danger 0 
etention from work. No return of Rupture or far 


ther use for Trusses. A complete, radical cure to all ( 
and young); easy to use; thousands cured ; book 
"Da. W. 
‘a 


it is very little below that of Cherry. 
Among red currants the best for quality is 
Versailles, and it is in size equal to the 
Fay and the Cherry. The bush is strong, 
holds up fruit well and bears enormous 
crops. The Cherry is worthless, owing to 
small crops and short stems. Among my 
seedlings I‘have one of the Versailles type 
—of equal sized berry—and growing one- 
third larger. The crop is amazing. Among 
hundreds of seedlings I am. propagating 
half a dozen as extra. 

There is a disease of the Cuthbert rasp- 
berry that threatens disastrous results. 
The canes suddenly. perish just before rip- 
ening begins, It is: due to. a root, gail. 





(sealed). .S.RICE, Box 35:2,Adams,N. 








Loudon is doing:.wonders. this year and is o* ‘ i 

free of disease.. Golden. Queen is.affected. hy ZIARES. Price;$¢2and up. G.H. 

Shaffer is all right. .There is a great in- BELGIAN & SensSunrise Rabbitry, Gaiesburd 

crease in demand for Shaffer for canning, more eggs if given egg producing 
food ; 


y " ith - 
HENS LAY ire' ees weekly wit foot: 


as it surpasses all-sorts for that purpose, 
COMPA NY, Olney, Pa. 


considering quality. The season has been 
very favorable to the raspberry and black- 
berry in this section. A blackberry root 
was. sent me named the Maynard. It is 
doing finely, so far as size of berries and 
quantity is concerned. But all in all the 
best entirely hardy sort I have yet tested 
is Eldorado. It is very prolific, and a de- 
licious. fruit—E. P. Powell, N. Y., in 
American Agriculturist. 














Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: 

You ask for.some expression from your 
readers as to the part of your paper best 
liked, or that part from which we derive 
the most benefit. .I will say that I find 
something instructive and good on each 
page, and would not do without it in the 
home for several times the price.—(Mrs.) 
Lula Harris, Tenn. 











do not believe strawberry culture is being 





People: steal fruit because they like | 
They don’t steal burdocks or Canada th 
tles. If everybody would plant orchariiy 
vineyards and berry fields there would 
no inducement to steal, since then ev 
body would have all the fruit at home 
they could eat. 


A $2529 Watch 


in appearance. The handsomest genuine 
guld plated watch on the market. Double 
hunting case, SOLID GOLD PATTERN of en- 
graving. Elegantly finished jeweled 
movement, stem wind and set and 
absolutely guaranteed for 5 years. 
Cut this ont and send it to us with 
your name and address and we will 





















inp send the watch to you je ayy We never had finer trees, vines 
examination; you examine it atthe . 
express office ind it as represented | Plants to sell than this fall. Fall is 


best season for planting many thi 

Send for our new fall catalogue, or J' 

will not get it. 

GREEN’S NURSERY C0,, 
Rochester, N. % 


ae 


A Mine of Knowledge and Informatio 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


Sym pay express agent our special intro- 
ductory price $3.50 and itis yours. 
Only one watch to each customer at 
this price. Mention in your letter 
whether you want QGENT’S OR 
ADY'S site and order to-day as 
we will send out samples at this reduced price for 60 days only. 
R. E. CHALMEKS & CO, 852-356 Dearborn St. Chicago. 

















Excelsior Webster Dictionary | 


of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, containing over 25,000 
gives the orthography and definition of all the words 0 
mon use. 820 pages, double column. 


The Expert Calculator. 
A COMPLETE COMPENDIUM OF SHORT OUTS i2 
tion, Multiplication, Fractions, Decimals, Division 
e, Interest, Ménsuration, Price Marking, Brick an 
easurement, Measurement of Live ttle, Amusing 
Trick Arithmetio—the most complete work of its x! 
pages. 


Book-Keeping at a Glance. 


A simple and concise method of PRACTICAL BOOK- 
ING, BHOWING AN ENTIRE SET OF BOOKS BASED ® 
ACTUAL TRANSACTIONS; how to take off a Tria! 


and finally close and balance accounts; Equation of 
Discount Table; Wage Table, etc. 144 pages. 


How to Pronounce 
10,000 Difficult Words. 


There are very few persons whose education is 60 
as to insure the oomréet ronun¢iation of all the wordt 
with in daily reading. This book enables the reader © g 
once the correct pronunciation of a strange word, 

one might hunt through a dictionary and not find. 
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offer them free to each subscriber to GREEN'S Favr Go 
who sends us 50 cents and asks for this premium 

ing. 
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case. Advice and proof of cures 
DR. CHASE, 224 N.1Oth Ste, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please Mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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An Autumn Day. 


The autumn air is mild and soft and sweet, 
hills are mounted with a purple haze; 

Against the crimson of the woodland ways 

The tawny yellow of the fields of wheat. 


Deserted cornstalks with their tassels brown 
Complain with quavering tone the wanton 


ind; 
The pples in their beds awake to find | 
Upon the 


r sleepy heads a frosty crown. 


the dusty roads Sir Golden Rod 
2 Black-Byed Susan ‘nods and smiles 
away; 
The nimble squirrel dances on the rail 
Half hid by sweet 


wild rose in pink array; 
And now the western sun, a globe of red, 
Sinks o’er the mountain’s brim, 
h 


and ends 
the day. 
_David Munroe Cory. in East and West... 





The Picture on the Leaves. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Charles H. Dorris. 


“QO! O! O! O! OF" sobbed the leaves. 
“Such a dismal day, dismal day, dismal 
ismal day!” 
ie ere piped the robins, which were 
dancing a cake-walk on the big branch. 
“If you call this a dismal day then you 
had better send for an eye doctor, for since 
time began there has never been a finer 
one,” and in derision they wagged their 
heads and started in on a horn-pipe. m 

“Yes,” sadly reiterated the leaves, this 
is a dismal day for us; and if you had in- 
delibly pictured on your wings what we 
have on ours then would you agree with 
our statement.” 

“And what is the picture?” questioned 
the robins swinging forward in expec- 
Why, a little boy and girl—brother and 
sister, too, they were—under our branches 
this morning fought like furies. Just 
think of it! And on every leaf of us is 
the picture of that horrible fight. Oo! O! 

1 OV 
Ol iced, that is terrible!” said Madem 

in, sadly. 
ervey are are they now?’ excitedly 
esked Sir Robin. 

“See them on the other side of the lawn 
making up ugly grimaces at each other!” 
answered the leaves. \ 

“We will teach them a lesson then!” 
quoth Sir Robin. “Come with me, madam, 
and before them we will go through the 
evolutions of a mock battle, a” regular 
rough and tumble set-to.” 

There was a flash of wings, a shriek from 
the cross-grained girl as the birds almost 
dashed into the children’s faces, and then 
began the battle. 

“T'll teach you,” screamed Sir Robin to 
the madam. “I’ll teach you to tattle on 
me again!” 

“T'll tattle if I want to!” screeched 
madam, in answer. “I will, I say! My 
tongue is my own, I guess! My—tongue— 
is—my—own!”’ 

“Why, brother?’ and the little girl’s 
temper was now all gone. “I never knew 
before that our song robins would 
fight so.” 

“And just hear what they are saying. 
I didn’t know they could talk. Guess they 
never do, either, unless they are angry.” 

“And O my?” said the little sister, so- 
berly drawing in her breath. “They are 
saying just exactly, word for word, what 
we said when—when we quarreled so 
under the trees!” 

“That is so!’ answered the brother. 
“Say, Sis, I’m ashamed of myself!” 

“So am I!” the sister replied. “And 
T'li try and never quarrel again.” 

Then up flew the robins shrieking: “I 
told you so! I told you so!” and away 
branch. 

“They have made up!” piped the robins. 

“O, we are so glad! We are so glad, so 
giad, so glad, so glad,” whispered the 
leaves. “So glad, so glad!” 

And away along the next morning they 
were still whispering: “so glad, so glad, 
so glad!” For with mine own ears heard 
I them on my way to the post-office. 

Bay City, Mich. 





Fruit Farm Notes. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


We were pleased to entertain several vis- 
ftors since the last issue of the Fruit 
Grower and not the least of them was Mr: 
P. C. Reynolds, whose writings are read 
with interest by your readers. Mr. Rey- 
nolds came on an early train, spent several 
hours riding and strolling about the nur- 
sery, took dinner with the writer and re- 
turned to Rochester in the early after- 
noon, we trust none the worse for the 
country airing, although it was mostly 
hot air. - 

Another welcome visitor was Mr. Roy 
Tennant, of Michigan. This gentleman 
having spent a summer with us a few 
years ago; working and getting an insight 
into our methods of planting, ete., value 
of varieties and other things interesting to 
fruit growers, has been planting our stock 
largely for several seasons, and had noth- 
ing but good words to say concerning it. 
The fact is he looked like “‘more’”’ and 
talked like “more” just as the boy did who 
liked apple pie and had not had enough. 
Mr. Tennant had his kodak along and 
took a few snaps of the old farm. 

Pears promise to be a profitable crop. 
‘The yield is immense ‘without exception. 
We have harvested Wilder E., Doy. a’ Ete, 
Clapp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Idaho, and 
lots ‘of other varieties in small lots, and the 
main croppers will follow in order, Seckel, 
Sheldon, Anjou, Duchesse, Lawrence. So 
far the prices have been above the average. 

Peaches, although a big crop everywhere, 
are selling very well indeed. — 

' Apples. Early. varieties are good for 
home use, but for market do not pay us 
big. The bulk of our crop (and it is heavy) 
is Baldwin and owing to the heavy erop 
‘everywhere we will not look for big prices. 
Piams. The local call for this grand 


) |: fruit for canning has been better than 


usual, and when. sold locally from the 
wagon or at. our fruit farm pays well. 
Shipped away by express to be handled 
by commission houses the crop returns 
would not swell the bank account to a sur- 
‘prising extent. The Japans and the 
prunes are the best for us. 

The Moyer grape is ripe and a most 
pleasing change is noted in it. The clus- 
ter and berry average one-third larger this 
season. It is true that grapes are gener- 
ally above the average this season, but 
we thinned the vines out more than usual 
last winter, and again we have some va- 
rieties growing amongst them for fertiliz- 
ing the blossoms. For several years Moyer 
was nearly a failure with us until we 
caught on to a thing or two, and now it 
is a profitable variety for the early market. 
When Worden makes its appearance (say 
in eight. or ten days) Moyer will be gone 
and would not be wanted anyway, for 
although the latter is sweet and nice, the 
big, juicy Worden is preferred by the 
majority of buyers. 

The Satsuma (Japan Blood Plum) 
fruited here abundantly this season.- Very 
few trees (comparing numbers with. those 
other Japans) have been set out, but I 
of the fruit when canned or preserved at- 
tracts attention and as the flesh is meaty, 





they went back to the ‘maple tree where j 
they again darticed a cake-walk on the big} 


canners without a doubt. It was fit to 
pick September 5th and is making a good 
impression here with the table providers. 
Noting an item in the Fruit Grower of 
September in regard to the earliness of 


Willard (Japan) ripens with us one week 
earlier than the Red June. Perhaps it 
would interest some to note the dates of 
the ripening of the Japans, at the nur- 
sery. Willard, July 27th; Red June, 
August 4th; Abundance, August 10th; 
Burbank, August 14th; Hale, August 18th; 
Satsuma, September 5th. Wickson did not 
fruit, but is a late variety. 

Copious showers have fallen the past 
ten days, within one mile of out straw- 
berry bed, where the pot plants are; but 
that didn’t help any, so two or three hands 
are busy drawing water to them. Makes 
lots of work but the plants are ordered and 
must be had and water only is lacking 
now. 


Sometimes it would make angels weep 
to see the carelessness of some men, but 
I suppose every State has them (that is, 
the careless men). I saw to-day where 
one of our men ripped out perhaps three 
hundred potted Brandywine with the cul- 
tivator. However did he do it? He is 
not here to-day to answer. 

We find that large baskets of the early 
white peaches, and earliest grapes are not 
wanted: by our retail customers, so these 
fruits are put up in small packages, the 
peaches in ten pound baskets and the 
grapes in. four pound baskets, and these 
sell readily. Whereas, large baskets are 
a drug. But now the yellow peaches are 
ripe, the regular peach basket is in use, 
and when the grape picking is general 
eight to ten pound baskets will be used. 

About two hundred yards west of the 
office is a little block of three-year-old dou- 
ble flowering Althea (Rose of Sharon) of 
various colors, and at this date, Septem- 
ber 5th, what a pretty sight it is! Every 
bush is a cloud of blossoms from top to 
bottom, and will continue to be for a long 
time—yes, until frost strikes them. A vis- 
itor the other day was so charmed with 
them that an order for an assortment was 
the outcome. 


We have been turning under cow peas, 
buckwheat and corn lately. The boys had 
all they could do to get it under too. I 
find that cow peds rows planted twenty- 
eight inches apart is too far and prefer 
another row in between, and next year 
expect to plant all the rows that distance, 
fourteen inches apart. Keep the ground 
mellow on top with the weeder until the 
peas are well along and not cultivated af- 
terwards. Buckwheat pleases us again as 
a soiling crop, and we do not regret that 
we have fifteen to twenty acres, counting 
that under the apple and pear trees. Some 
of the corn stood ten to twelve feet and is 
largely cut for fodder or for tree baling on 
freight order bales. 

It is interesting to have a variety of the 
different fruits, although not necessary to 
have as large a variety as we have. We 
looked over the ground here the other day 
and found in apples, ninety varieties (in- 
cluding five crabs); in pears, fifty-four va- 
rieties; in plums, forty-five varieties; in 
peaches, twenty-two varieties; in cherries, 
ten varieties that have fruited or are fruit- 
ing this year. Then, in addition to this, 
there are some apricots, quinces, necta- 
rines, ete. Add to this fourteen of cur- 
rants, nine of gooseberries, seventeen of 
raspberries, thirteen of blackberries, 
twenty of strawberries, not forgetting 
thirty of grapes. Added we find over 330 
different varieties. 

-The wind has been unusually rough the 
past fifteen hours. In some instances 
{most noticeable in Sheldon and ‘Seckel 
pears) ‘every specimen is blown from ‘trees. 
Our Sheldons were the largest and best 
that I ever saw. Standard Anjou and all 
Standard trees suffering much, but Dwarf 
Duchess not affected severely. All lone 
trees and Standard pears fare the worst. 
The large, nice windfall pears are being 
picked up and will be shipped. The Wind- 
fall Elbertas (which were nearly ready to 
pick) are being picked and sold readily at 
twenty cents per basket. That is eighty 
cents per bushel. Sold thirty-five to forty 
baskets in Clifton of them to-day. These 
(the Klbertas) are nearly ready to pick 
and it is surprising that the bulk of them 
did not drop, but there’s another good 
point for the Elberta, “it hangs on the 
tree well.” 

The Shropshire Damson surprises every- 
one with the abundance of its fruit, and 
its tendency to produce so great a num- 
ber of specimens on a single twig. I have 
before me a portion of a branch from a 
four-year-old tree (four inches in length) 
that shows twenty-five sound specimens. 
The value of the Damson as a market crop 
above common plums is worthy of consid- 
eration too when contemplating setting out 
a plum orchard. 

This is the season of seasons for peaches, 
and everyono eats them now, for dinner, 
supper and between meals. Fifteen years 
ago I suppose such a wanton waste of 
fruit was unthought of. Then one or two 
baskets were secured for canning, and now 
from four to fifteen are being “put away 
for winter” or perhaps another season, as 
— may be scarce and high priced 
then. 

Our salesmen return each evening with 
empty wagons and report daily that the 
market was full, but they sell out and 
I suppose the others do, too. The returns 
are very satisfactory. We make two or 
three grades and the load is sold accord- 
ingly. We sell peaches direct to the con- 
Sumer and often avoid the towns—strike 
out into the byways and deliver fresh fruit 
to the busy farmer who could hardly 
make time to go to town. By selling to 
the consumer there are no middlemen’s 
profits to be considered. The grower can 
sell at a fair price, and the buyer can buy 
and have them delivered at a figure often 
lower than the middleman can put them 
over the counter at.—B. 





A rich man on Long Island was willing 
to pay $500 to have a big apple tree dug 
up, carried to his new house and set out 
so that it would live. That is more than 
red entire cash income from hundreds of 
arms. 





An Asthma Cure at Last 


It gives us great pleasure to announce 
the discovery of a positive cure for 
Asthma, in the wonderful Kola Plant, a 
new botanic product found on the Congo 
River, West Africa. The cures wrought 
by it in the worst cases, are really mar- 
velous. Sufferers of twenty to fifty years’ 
standing have been at once restored to 
health by the Kola Plant. Among others, 
many ministers of the gospel testify to 
its wonderful powers. Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va., was perhaps 
the worst case, and was cured by the Kola 
Plant after fifty years’ suffering. Mr. 
Alfred C. Lewis, Washington, D. C.,, 
Editor of the Farmer’s Magazine, gives 
similar testimony, as do many others. To 
prove to you beyond, doubt its wonderful 
curative power, the Kola Importing Co., 
No. 1164 Broadway, New York, will send 
a large case of the Kola Compound free 
by mail to every reader of GREEN’S 
FRUIT GROWER who suffers from any 
form of Asthma. They only ask in re- 
turn that when cured. yourself you- will 


tell your neighbors about it. You should 





surely try it, as it costs you nothing. 





the Red June Plum I would say that the | 


Forty Thousand Barrels of Ap- 
ples in One Town in Genesee 
County, New York. 


This season will bé a great year for 
fruit in Genesee County, New York, the 
apple crop being exceptionally large, says 
the Post-Express. There is a big crop of 
pears, but while the plum crop is more 
than ordinarily large in many sections of 
the county, the complaint is common that 
plums are rotting badly, this applying ‘to 
varieties which generally rot very little. 
The cause of this condition is not clear. 
In the town of Elba there is a large crop 
of pears as well as plums. 

The largest apple-grower in Genesee 
County is W. S. Page, and from that 
immediate section, where the farmers 
have got apple-growing down to a science, 
Genesee will produce the largest yield of 
this fruit. A conservative estimate places 
the aggregate gathering of apples in the 
town of Bethany at 40,000 barrels and 
Mr. Page expects to harvest 8,000 barrels 
himself. Orchards ‘in that section are 
heavily loaded with the fruit and the 
limbs of the trees have to be propped up. 

The big producers are ordering barrels 
by the hundreds, among them being Eli 
Taylor, of East Elba, who recently, in ex- 
pectation of the heaviest crop of years, 
ordered 2,000 barrels. A. L. Turner, who 
operates a large fruit evaporator at Elba, 
recently received a communication from 
a Clarendon man who has an enormous 
crop of peaches on hand. The fruit is so 
plentiful there that he wants Mr. Turner 
to dry the entire crop on shares, 





A Visit to Fruit Orchards in 
Western New York. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Yesterday I visited Niagara County, the 
banner fruit county of the Empire State, 
which is incidentally proud of the fact 
that Queen Victoria annually secures her 
private supply of apples there. The crop 
of apples this year is estimated at 75,000 
barrels, and about 1,000,000 baskets of 
peaches. The apple orchards visited were 
rare pictures for the eye to behold, every 
tree being loaded to its full capacity with 
prime fruit; especially in orchards that 
had been thoroughly cultivated and 
sprayed, which is necessary to insure a 
crop of superior fruit. 

The firm I visited will have from 8,600 
to 9,000 barrels of apples; 6,000 of which 
will be Baldwin, the balance chiefly R. I. 
Greening, for which they expect to secure 
$1.50 per barrel. These people also expect 
to market 20,000 baskets of peaches, 
which are mostly a new variety known as 
the Niagara, a local name, a large, yellow, 
freestone peach, supposed to be a seedling 
of Early Crawford, which will average 
much larger in size, equally. as productive, 
of fine quality, ripening several days later 
than Early Crawford, with heavy, healthy 
foliage, and a much stronger grower. 

The peaches grown by the above firm 
are all graded and labeled first and second 
before shipping. Each basket is the same 
throughout. They offer to pay one dollar 
per basket to every person who shall find 
them other than represented. Each basket 
has red mosquito netting tied over the top 
before shipment. All peach baskets are 
packed two in a crate so as to have them 
reach destination in prime condition. 
While prime peaches are selling at whole- 
sale in the Rochester market at 30 cents 
to 35 cents per basket, the firm informed 
the writer that they had just. received 
word from a carload of Niagara peaches 
shipped to an eastern town that they re- 
ceived 60 cents per basket for No. 1 and 
40 cents per basket for No. 2 peaches. 

The practice has been too general with 
many fruit growers to put in most of the 
fruit regardless of the quality, hence the 
reason for the great difference in prices 
realized. With so large an interest as is 
represented in fruit culture of this and 
other States it is surprising that there has 
not been some fixed standard by which 
fruit could be properly graded and packed. 
The tendency each year has been to re- 
duce the size of the peach basket. These 
men above always see that a full sized 
basket is well packed, so as to get more 
peaches into a basket than does the aver- 
age grower. They also have a large orch- 
ard of Duchess pear trees, which will yield 
some 800 barrels of pears. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

While about all of my time was taken 
up visiting these orchards, I took a little 
time to call upon a large grower of the 
Red Jacket gooseberry, the fruit of which 
had all been picked and marketed in a 
green state. He informed the writer that 
he had twelve and one-half tons of goose- 
berries this season from his five acres, 
which were sold to a nearby canning fac- 
tory at $55.00 per ton. He mentioned that 
some friend had picked two tons from 450 
plants, and another two and one-half tons 
from 600 plants of the same variety. 

At this place I also saw the Campbell’s 
Early grape in fruiting, which is a prom- 
ising variety, very productive, large clus- 
ters and of good quality. On these same 
grounds we saw the Red Cross currant, 
which he considered the best of all red 
currants. This gentleman has also a new 
_. which he considers very fine. —F, 





For the *‘ Yellows.” 


The law is that trees that are smitten 
with the “yellows” must be destroyed root 
and branch. Any farmer who finds a tree 
that has the “yellows” and who will tell 
an inspector for this locality about it will 
obtain a reward commensurate with the 
value of his services. The department says 
that there are many trees in Irondequoit 
that have the disease, and that the fruit 
gets into the market here. It is not harm- 
ful to the ones who eat the peaches, but 
the fruit is inferior and decidedly bitter 
and unsavory. 





MACKINTOSHES AT FACTORY 
COST, 


ny man or woman, boy or girl, who wants a 
nice mackintosh or waterproof raincoat at fac- 
tory cost, should cut this notice out and mail to 
Sears, Roebuck & Co.,; Chicago, Ill., and they will 
receive by return mail a book containing cloth 
samples of a very complete line of men’s and 
women’s and boys’ and girls’ waterproof mack- 
intoshes and raincoats; also fashion figures, rules 
for measurement, tape measure, order blanks, 
etc., etc. The book contains a full line of cloth 
samples of fine waterproof raincoats, which are 
furnished at ed and upwards, such goods as 
retail everywhere at double the price. The 
book is free for the asking. 





Our New Fall Catalogue for 1900 


is now ready and will be sent to all who 
apply for it by postal card. It is not our 
intention to mail this catalogue unless you 
send for it. October and November are 
the months for fall planting. We par- 
ticularly advise the planting of raspber- 
ries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries 
and grape vines in the fall. We do not 
advise planting large orchards of peach or 
plum trees in the fall, except in latitudes 
not further North than New York State. 
All kinds of trees and plants can be set 
out in the fall for the home supply in the 
garden. fie 
GREEN’S NURSERY: CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


For the land’s sake use Bowker’s Fer- 


tay 
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England’s Good Apple Crop. 


SS anne 


Through cable advices furnished us by 
John Ellice & Co., New York exporters, 
we learn that England has a large crop of 
early apples and is in no hurry for Amer- 
ican fruit. Inquiry made in England is re- 
ported.to have brought out the following 
replies: Over an average crop 148, average 
138, under average crop 16. A heavy crop 
in England is against liberal shipments cf 
early apples from this side. 





Fruits in France. 


_‘In response to inquiries from the Oregon 
State Board of Horticulture, Consul Co- 
vert writes from Lyons to the State De- 
partment as follows: “The apple crop 
promises to be remarkably plenteous. It is 
even believed that the abundance will make 
prices ruinously low. Pears, prunes and 
peaches will also be plentiful; but the appie 
crop will be largely in excess of all others. 
The yield of cherries is large; they now 
sell at retail in Lyons at one and two cents 
per pound. Grapes promise well; hail has 
injured the vines in one or two localities. 
—Evening Post. 





New Package for Butter. 


A new use has been found for glass. It 
consists in packing butter in a box made 
of six sheets of ordinary window glass, 
the edges being covered with gummed 
paper. The closed box is then enveloped 
in a layer of plaster of paris a fourth of 
an inch thick, and it is covered with a 
specially prepared paper. As the plaster 
is a bad conductor of heat, says the Scien- 
tifie American, the temperature inside the 
hermetically sealed receptacle remains 
constant, being unaffected by external 
changes. The cost of packing is only 
about two cents per pound. It is used to 
a great extent in Australia. Butter has 
been sent from Melbourne to Kimberley, 
in Africa, and the butter was found to be 
in a perfectly sound condition. Cases are 
now made which hold as much as 800 
pounds of butter.—Exchange. 





Oklahoma Fruits. 


In an Oklahoma station bulletin, an ac- 
count, based. on the reports of thirty-seven 
growers, is given of the different varieties 
of orchard and small fruits most success- 
fully grown in different parts of the Ter- 
ritory. Orchards and vineyards located 
ov the richer bottom lands have generally 
given better results than on uplands, 
though upland orchards usually come into 
earlier bearing. Apples, plums, pears, 
peaches and grapes have been grown sue 
cessfully in nearly all portions of the Ter- 
ritory. Sweet cherries succeed with dif- 
ficulty but sour varieties have been suc- 
cessfully grown on nearly all soils. Black- 
berries, apricots, currants and raspberries 
have been only partially successful. The 
Oklahoma Farmer says that it is a nota- 
ble fact that almost every farmer in that 
territory has planted an orchard of the 
finest varieties. Good trees are now so 
cheap that it is utter folly to plant the 
phenomenal frauds being introduced by 
traveling salesmen, and Oklahoma far- 
mers seem to be avoiding that foolishness. 





Preparing Apples for Cold 
Storage. 


I have experimented with apples in cold 
storage for the last ten years. I am sme 
that they keep better when wrapped, for I 
have kept them two years, by double wrap- 
ping, once with tissue paper and then para- 
fine paper. But apples can be kept easily 
if held at the proper temperature, even in 
barrels or boxes, not wrapped. The best 
temperature, we have found, is thirty-three 
to thirty-five degrees, but it should not 
change more than one dégree in twénty- 
four hours. Apples can surely be kept if 
the proper care is taken in putting fruit 
in the barrels or boxes. I find that too 
many think that cold storage will keep any- 
thing, but in reality it does not pay to put 
in storage anything but well-matured, well- 
handled, well-packed apples. If so done 
success is sure.—L. A. Goodman, Secretary 
Missouri Horticultural Society. 


Apples for long keeping should go into 
cold storage direct from the tree, with as 
careful and as few handlings as possib'e; 
they need not be wrapped in wax paper to 
insure the best results. Many cold-storage 
men use barrels with but one head, storing 
away one upon the other, thus allowing a 
slight ventilation; the majority, however, 
head each barrel with a gentle pressure, 
makng a comparatively air-tight package, 
and believe it to be much the better way, 
the natural shrinkage (not decay) being 
much less than in any other form of pack- 
age unless it be an air-tight box. I be- 
lieve the barrel is preferable to the box, 
as less apples are liable to be bruised in 
the pressure; it is customary, however, to 
store them in the same package, be it either 
barrel or box, which later conveys them 
to market. Good fruit with careful hand- 
ling will keep well by either method, the 
package containing the apples having less 
to do with the preservation than the fruit 
itself—A. W. Williams, in Rural World. 





Tulip Growing at Rochester. 


Eight years ago I planted four rows of 
tulip bulbs, each row 100 feet long, among 
ornamental shrubs near a border. These 
tulips have continued to bloom each season 
since, giving a marvelous display of large 
and beautiful flowers—as fine this season 
as those that blossomed the first year, and 
yet these bulbs’ have not been dug up or 
otherwise molested during the eight years, 
except that I thought the bulbs were form- 
ing too closely in the rows, so dug out alter- 
nate sections and planted them elsewhere. 
The bulbs dug out were of good size, and 
were planted in long rows in the vegetable 
‘garden, where they have blossomed for 
three or four years, and have thrived mar- 
velously. The plants in the old row that 
were left so many years without disturb- 
ance, turned brown in June and July, as 
usual, and when the leaves seemed to have 
entirely withered we shaved them off with 
the hoe, and cultivated the ground as 
though there were no tulips there. 

I mention this experience to illustrate 
the fact that a beautiful display of tulips 
can be secured with very little labor, by 
leaving the bulbs undisturbed for a long 
series of years in the rows where they were 
originally planted. My place is located 
near Highland Park, Rochester, which is 
in the hands of one of the best cultivators 
in the country, Mr. Dunbar, formerly head 
gardener for Charles A. Dana, Long 
Island. Mr. Dunbar has beautiful beds of 
tulips in Highland Park, under the high- 
est culture, which are transplanted each 
season, but I cannot say that his’ tulip 
blossoms are superior to mine that are not 
transplanted at all after the first scason: 
The only difference I see between Mr. Dun- 


may be owing to the difference in the soil, 
or to a more sunny location. - ab. 
Crocuses also will bloom bountifully and 


succeed well when not dug up or trans- 
‘planted but left undisturbed in the same 
-beds or rows for many years: I see them 


thus growing in Mount Hope Cemetery, 





and have grown them that way mynelt. 
One 


has planted crocus. 


bar’s tulips and mine, is that mine seem | 
to be a little later in blossoming, but this | 
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generous of fer. 


‘the treatment is free. You have onl 
By the system devised by DR. T. A. 


preparations. 


attack you. 


SLOCUM, Laboratories 96 and 


you will recommend it to your friends. 


Representa New system of medicinal treatment for the weak, and those sufferin 
wasting diseases, weak lungs, coughs, sore throat, catarrh, consumption an other 
pulmonary troubles, or intlammatory conditions of nose, throat and lungs. 

LOCUM: the specialist 
4 MM, es vrais 
diseases, the needs of the sick body can be condensed Tato his treatment by four distinct 


f 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The Slocum System is medictne 
reduced to an exact science by America’s foremost specialist, 
and our readers are urged to take advantage of Dr. Slocum’s 


When writing the Doctor please mention 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THESE FOUR REMEDIE 


from 


in pulmonary and kindred 


Whatever your disease, ome or more of these four remedies will be of benefit to you. 

According to the exigencies of your case, fully expiained in the treatise given free with 
the free medicine, you may take one, or any two, three, or al] four, in combination. 

Female troubles and the ailments of:delicate children are spéedily relieved. 

The four together form a panoply of strength against disease in whatever shape it may 


THE FREE OFFER. 


To obtain these four F REE invaluable preparations, illustrated above, all you have to do 
is to write mentioning EE REE Frourr GRowER, in which you read this article, to DR. T. A. 
8 Pine Street, New York, givin: 
full address. The free medicine will then be sent you, in the hope that i 


your name and 
it does you good 
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Te WINTER BANANA APPLE 
“FINEST TABLE APPa& IN THE WORLD 
Bears Fevit ar Two Yeas Qua 


~ WINTER BANANA APPLE 


It took a prize at last meeting of 
American Pomological Society. New, ex- 
cellent. The name is most appropri- 
ate, as it has a delightful banana per- 
fume. Mr. Green pronounces it be 
the handsomest apple that he ever saw. 
Fruit keeps well till spring; the color is a 
striking red blush on a deep yellow ground, 
It is of large size and very showy in appear- 
ance, roundish, inclining to conical, stalks 
three-fourths of an inch long, ony mod- 
erate, apex shallow. Originuted in Indiana. 
Our stock came direct from the originator. 
Both grafts and 3-year-old trees of this 
grand apple produced abundantly on our 
grounds at Green’s nursery in st seasons. 
We are much pleased with it. It is a splen- 
did grower. 


Send for our Catalogue. 
GREEN’S NURSERY CoO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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liver goods before paying for 


. §.—REFERENOCES: Postmaster, any Mer 
eultie Agenoy, Exprees Compsnies cr any fe | 228 West Front Street, 


TO LADY AGENTS 


For the sale of only 30 one-pound packages of 


our Celebrated Imperial Baking Powder 
aoe im making apick en allow 
with every pound, & tify 
ced Cup, Saucer, seven-inch Plate, #och 
Individual Butter. 


WE PAY FREIGHT and allow time to de- 
x them, 
CHARLTON A. MARSHALL, 
CINCINNATI, O10. 





Best by Serene YEARS. 
not high price. Finest sorts 
whole-root graft 5 million—J-and 2-yr. Other Trees e8, 

ML in proportion. 1400acres Nur- EIG 
“A sery. 43,000 acres Orchards. 

Box and Pack free, ask No Mon 

arantee SATISFACTION. Fruit Book 


We PAY 


Se. \W/ Black Bon Hovis, Sams vier 
¥ Nowe en 8, in 
Senator, Champion; Gold plum: Kieffer; Elberta 


Lagest annua. Baie. sgh 
Vion 


eee BuD 4 mi Apple trees 


PAY FR 


until. SAFE arrival,— 
7 Write ey be 
CASH each WEEK and went more Home an 
traveling salesmen. STARK Market and Qual- 
Commerce, LOUISIANA, MO. 
Delicious, Dansville, N. Y. 
Stark, Mo., ete 


We 








bulbs all over his lawn, where they are 
left undisturbed. Each spring they blos- 
som freely, sprinkling the lawn like stars 
on a dark sky. Tater, the lawn-mower 
passes over these bulbs, and no more is 
thought of them until blossoming-time the 
next spring. 

I hardly see the necessity of depending 
on Holland for bulbs of the crocus and 
tulip, and yet I. de not doubt that they 
furnish larger bulbs from Holland through 
their methods of culture—Charles A. 
Green, in Country Gentleman. 

Our experience agrees with Mr. Green’s. 
A. small bulb-bed in an Albany garden, 
containing tulips, hyacinths, daffodils, jon- 
quils, crocuses, &c., has been growing un- 
disturbed for seven years, and given good 
results, although the soil is poor, largely 
a filling-in of coal ashes, and partly 
shaded. It is, of course, irregular in 
growth, and where one wishes a uniform 
arrangement of certain colors or varieties, 
it is better to reset each year. In this 
bed, as the bulbs die down, self-sown mar- 
igolds and poppies spring up and carry on 
the color scheme, assisted by a fewetrans- 
planted flowers.—Eds. 





A Missouri Apple Crop. 


———— 


The Haseltines, the big Southwest Mis- 
souri apple growers, will probably be able 
to worry along through the coming winter 
without depriving themselves of many of 
the comforts of life. They have just sold 
their 40,000 barrel crop to a firm of fruit 
dealers in Manchester, England, at the rate 
of 65 and 45 cents a bushel, respectively, 
for the Ingram and the Ben Davis varie- 
ties. As the lot will bring an average price 
of $1.50 a barrel, the Haseltines will be 
able to bank the snug sum of $60,000 as 
the result of their orchard’s yield for the 


' géason.—Kunsas City Journal. 





Starting of Forest Fires. 


the leaves until 
falls,” says the 
“there are few 
dropped in the 
a forest fire. 
everyone who 
camp kettle 


“Hrom the turning of 
the time when the snow 
Forester for September, 
days on which a spark 


season 


sible care and precautions against the dan- 
gers which attend his presence. This is 
the least he can do and is only a duty im- 
posed by decency. Nor is it a difficult one 
for the necessary precautions are few and 
simple. Among the hundreds of sports- 
men and campers who are already scour- 
ing the woods from the Southern Appal- 
achians to Northern Canada and across to 
the region of the Rockies, there is none to 
whom they should prove burdensome.” 





The eighty Loudon raspberry plants I 
ordered two years ago came into bearing 
this summer and they are “immense,” 
both in quality and quantity. Think the 
Loudon hard to beat.—Yours respectfully, 
Benj. Straw. 





For Homeseekers. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 

R’y will sell regular Homeseckers’ Excur- 
sion tickets to all points in South Dakota, 
at one fare plus $2 for the round trip, on 
September 18 and October 2, 1900. This 
will enable parties to visit the Corn Belt 
Exposition to be held in Mitchell, 8. D., 
September 26 to October 4, 1900, inclusive. 
This exposition is held to demonstrate the 
great agricultural resources, wealth and 
possibilities of this thriving state. The ex- 
position is held in a gorgeously decorated 
corn palace which for beauty can hardly 
be excelled anywhere by a building of a 
temporary nature. There are thousands 
of acres of cheap lands left in South Da- 
kota that will, under the present condi- 
tions in that State, rapidly increase in 
price, and the holding of this corn palace 
with its many attractions, that both’ 
amuse and instruct, should be an oppor- 
tunity that all land-and investment seek- 
ers should embrace. 
For further information apply to any 
ticket agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul R’y, or address Geo. H. Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 





The Poultry Keeper. 


This publication has always taken hight 
rink among the poultry journals, but it 
never gaye its readers better’ value than 
it does now. Subscription price 50 centg 
per year, We will send you Green’s Fruit. 
Grower and the Poultry Keeper,  botly 
papers one year for 50 cents, the pricg 
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The tallest mercantile building in the world. 
We own and exclusively occupy the buildings 
shown here. Wecarry a stock of merchandise 
valued at $2,500,000, which we sell to customers 
at wholesale prices. 








SEND ror ovr CATALOGUE 


For Fall and Winter, 1900 — 1,200 Pages — 17,000 Illustrations | 


PRICES on 70,000 THINGS © 








n our buildings we carry merchandise valued at $2,500,000 which we sell only to out-of-town buyers. A general store with a stock 
I of $2,000 is a pretty fair store. Ours would make twelve hundred and fifty such stores. We have two million customers who buy 
from us by mail. Our building has 25 acres of floor space filled with everything for them. We have built such an enormous trade by 
selling to users at wholesale prices, and by treating people fairly. You would be one of those millions of customers if you knew us and 


or express prepaid, 





knew our prices. We have just issued a new catalogue—No. 68—containing 1,200 pages and 17,000 illustrations— giving prices and 
descriptions on 70,000 articles. You will find prices in it on everything you wear or use—on most of the things you eat; and the prices 
will run from 15 to 50 per cent below the prices of any store around you. We have thousands of customers for whom we save above $100 
per year. This book is free to any out-of-town caller at our store, but the book is so big that it costs us almost a dollar to print and mail 
it. If you will send us 15 cents to pay part of the postage, we will pay the balance that it costs to make and deliver it. We send it by mail 





Originators of the Catalogue Business 


We are the original catalogue house, founded 28 years ago, and we have by hon- 


est methods won the confidence of mail order buyers. 
sales of all other mail order houses in the United States, and by buying the most we 


are able to sell the lowest. 


Our-sales exceed the combined 


We Keep Trade 


We seek trade only to keep it. The profit on your 
first purchase may not even pay for our catalogue, but 
a customer once is usually a customer always. There are more than a million of 


people who send every year for our catalogue. 


We Answer Letters 


There are two thousand people employed by 
us to serve you; many of them are corres- 


ondents ready to answer your letters. Ask us what any goods quoted in our cata- 


Our sales are so large that we have our own factories in some lines. We owna levae will cost laid down at your station and we will tell you promptly. 


vehicle factory and a large agricultural implement factory. Our cost in such lines 
is the actual making cost only. The prices on many lines given in our catalogue 


are lower than dealers pay. 


Satisfactory Dealin 


false statement—not the slightest exaggeration—ever appears in our catalogue. 
We do not describe a second grade article as the best grade. We handle no shoddy, 


no “ fire sale” or “bankrupt” stocks. 


Your Money Back 


portation on the goods both ways. 


Those who deal with us know that every 
article is exactly as we describe it. 


If an error occurs.it is pleasantly corrected. If 
anything is wrong we remedy it. If goods are 
not’as represented, return them and we will return your money and we will pay trans- 


No 





buy so much as we. 


How We Can Sell So Low 


Our orders, therefore, are sought by nearly all manufacturers. 
The fiercest competition in America centers here. If a maker could sell to a thou- 
sand dealers at once, see how much selling expense he would save by it— how much 
risk and labor. You may be: sure that we get all the saving for you. We sell ona 
very small margin of profit. The average dealer needs to add to his cost from two 
_to five times as much. The expense of our business is apportioned on sales of over 
twelve million dollars annually. In these ways we save 
When you see the prices given in our catalogue you will not wonder that we do so 
great a business. The marvel is that everybody living away from large cities doesn’t 
buy everything from us. We do not pay postmasters, express agents or banks a 
commission on the money orders they issue in our favor. 


One thousand average dealers 
buying together would scarcely 


ou from 15 to 50 per cent. 





NEW ERA DINNER SET - - 


Imported English*body, decorated with a wide border desi 


Specimen Prices from Our Catalogue 


100 PIECES 


n of finely drawn small 


poppy flowers, leaves and scroll put on under the glazing, which prevents its wearing 
off tt is of medium weight, extra fine shape, all pieces full size, and price very low. 


Price, 


$8.62 


Shipping weight, 
100 Ibs. 


12 Breakfast or Dinner Plates, 


§-in; 


Pickle Dish; Sugar Bowl; Bowl, 1% pint; 


7-in.; Sou 


Cups; Saucers; Individual Butters; Sauce , 
ag | Platter, 8-in.; 1 Platter 12 in.; Baker, 8-in,; Covered Butter Dish; Sauce Boat; 


Choice of three colors: light 
reen and 


gray, Florentine 
only in 


cobalt blue. Sol 
100-piece sets. 
Order No. B877P. 


Plates, 7-in.; Dessert Plates, 5-in.; Tea 
lates, 4-in; 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, 


Cream Pitcher. 





Cut out this slip and send it with 15 cents in stamps. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Michigan Ave. and Madison Street, Chicago 


Enclosed find 75 cents for partial postage or expressage on your 1200 
page Catalogue and Buyers’ Guide No. 08 for Fall and Winter, 1900-01. 


Name 





(Be sure to write very plainly.) 


Postoffice 





County 





agent; if you 
catalogue. 


Be sure to enclose this slip in an envelope. 
This slip was clipped from Green’s Fruit Grower. 


State 


If there is an express office at the above address, we will probably send 
the catalogue by express. You should receive notice from the express 
o not, please inquire of him before writing for another 











IDEAL ROAD WAGON 


SO san | | 


™ 
. 


S 





No discount. 
Order No. E818P..... 


—* 


ASKIN 


Spring back, side of seat lined, leather dash, dash rail %-in. 
Sarven wheels, best imitation leather trimming, green gear, 
shafts, boot. No change made. A good wagon all over. 
State if you wish wide or narrow track. 
weeecceeee Price, net, $24.97 


$24.92 





ches; 


The famous Texel Seth Thomas Mantel Clock. Wehave sold 
thousands of these beautiful clocks — more than any other 
pattern—and purchaser is always well satisfied. The move- 
ment is a genuine Seth Thomas, case is finished like Mexi- 
can onyx and marble, with gilt trimmings. 
width, 16% inches; weight, 1 1 
Order No. NA5652P.....0e.ceccesceoecsecee- Price, $5.25 


Height, 11 in- 
pounds, boxed. 





Send 15 Cents Today 


Cut out the slip to the left of this, fill it out carefully, 
enclose it to us with 15 cents in stamps and we will send you 
by mail or express prepaid, our mammoth catalogue. It 
would be free if you would call for it, but the postage alone 
costs us 82 cents. The fact that more than a million people 
send for it annually shows how highly it is appreciated. You 
will then have in one book the lowest possible price on almost 
everything that anybody buys, and you will have 17,000 pic- 
tures to show exactly what you will get. 
article it may save a third of its cost. 
today, before you forget it; and if you are disappointed when 
you get it we will return your 15 cents. 


MONTGOMERY WARD: & CO 


If you want only one 
Send for the catalogue 





Made from genuine box calfskin. 
flintstone oak soles i a 
welt, sewed with Irish linencord. These shoes will retain 
their original shape no matter how long wora._ 
B and C, sizes 6 to 9; width D, sizes 5 to “1, widths E and 
EE, sizes 5 to 12.......ceececerececeresesber pait, $2.50 


__. Michigan Aye. 
a and Madison St., 


OUR 
$2.50 
SHOE 


Order No. 
U28P. 


Boars double 
0 


Scotch extension edges, Goodyear 


Widths A 


Chicago 
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diet, of acquaintance, etc. I am an active 
man, and when I go to the lake-side I am 
lost for something to do. 

This season I laid out a ‘daily pro 
gramme. I arose early each morning, and 
after taking a bath jumped into the boat 
which was ever waiting at the pier within 
a few feet of our front piazza. I rowed 
igeveral miles up the lake, or across it, 
‘every day examining some new feature, 
getting back in time for an early break- 
‘fast, after which I took a walk of a mile 
‘or more. 

One morning I was badly frightened by 
a farmer’s dog. This dog was almost as 
‘large as a cow, and his voice was like the 
‘baying of a bull. He saw me when I was 
‘a long way off, and commenced to bay at 
‘me with his awful voice. I hoped that he 
imight be confined by a chain, but as I 
| came opposite him I sew that he was free, 
rand that he was coming toward me, ap- 
\ parently with evil intent. I know it is not 
wise to show that Jou are afraid of a dog, 
‘therefore I kept cool as a cucumber, mean- 
while watching for a nearby tree which I 
‘gould climb if the dog should make a dash 
iat me, but while the dog came straight 
‘toward me, and directly upon me, he did 
\me no injury. How would it do for far- 
‘mers to put up a sign where they have 
lguch dogs, stating as follows: “This dog 
‘will not bite;’”’ or if the dog bites the sign 
rphould read “Beware of the dog.” There 
‘are delicate women who might be fright- 
| ened to death by such an experience as I 
‘had with this dog. 

STUDIES OF NATURHE. 

I have lived so long. in the.country that 
I have learned to study nature with more 
‘or less success. No.one can fully enjoy 
‘country life if: he is not a lover and a 
igtudent of nature. As I sit upon the 
ipiazza reading, I raise my eyes to watch 
the changing landscape. The hills and 
‘valleys, the fields of corn, the new plowed 
\ground, the orchards, the woodlands on the 
‘opposite shore of the lake, never look twice 
In the early morning there is a 
idifferent expression from the noon hour, 
and as the evening sun casts its lengthen- 

shadows, still another story is told to 

e careful observer. Many people do not 
\notice these changes. Then when the 
} or bursts upon us, or 

when the clouds dre lifted and the sun 
Gime forth, or whea the winds blow, or 
dead calm prevails, each has its peculiar 





was a cheerful fellow. He did not tap at 
our door, or ring the bell. He came with- 
out ceremony and departed “in the same 
way.. We could never understand what he 
said, and yet he was talking most of the 
time. He always brought something val- 
uable and left it at our .cottage, but 
whether intended for us might be doubted. 
His color was red, his size was small. 
Often the first thing we saw of him was 
on the roof of the cottage from whence 
he would reach a tree and descend to the 
ground at our feet. This visitor was a 
frisky and talkative red squirrel. I be- 
came. attached to him. He was a little 
sby at first, but finding I did him no in- 
jury he sat within a few feet of me and 
had very much to talk about in his strange 
language. All the time he was talking he 
kept that bushy tail of his dancing over 
his back. I have wondered why he brought 
with him every morning a hickory nut, or 
a butternut, and deposited his burden at 
the base of a tree, where he tucked it 
under the grass and covered it up with 
great care. A King Fisher visited us 
almost daily, but we did not form so close 
an acquaintance with him. He would 
light a few rods below or above us on a 
low hanging branch near the lake shore. 
A Hermit Thrush sang his wierd songs 
near by. Jolin Burrows says that this 
bird’s song is the sweetest sound in na- 
ture. 

Reading was my principal occupation. 
When I raised my eyes from the printed 
pages It was to see a passing steamboat, 
or a bevy of young people, singing, laugh- 
ing or shouting from a passing row boat, 
or to listen to the music of a band play- 
ing on the opposite side of the lake, or to 
watch the farmers plowing their. land for 
wheat upon the opposite hillsides, or to 
watch the passing clouds, or the rising 
storm. Conesus Lake is high up among 
the hills. From Rochester it is one climb 
all the way up, up, up. 

A STORMY NIGHT. 

Storms come quickly here. One night 
I lay awake and noticed that the wind had 
entirely subsided; there was not a breath 
to move the trembling leaf. Then I heard 
afar off a rumbling, just audible, the sound 
was so faint; then the breeze began to 
awaken, the distant rumble grew louder 
and nearer, the wind arose; then bang, 
beng went the thunder; the gale was bend- 
ing the trees almost to the earth, and the 


upon the trees and balconies, were blown 
into the distant fields, the blinds were 
banged about, and before we <could. tlose 
the windows the rain had drenched the 

. It seemed as though artillery 





carpets. 
shots of heaven were bounding from tree 


oe 
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house shook as though it had the ague._| 
Then apparently within five minutes after 
the dead calm the storm was upon us: 
Our bathing suits which were. hanging 


<under the water, 





to tree, from hill to hill, from house to 
house, and then all was over. The thun- 
der grew gradually more distant, the wind 
died down, and everything was a dead 
calm. Soon the crickets began to chirp 
from every shrub and tree, and the hum 
of myriads of other insects was heard on 
every side. We think of the trees as va- 
cant if the birds are absent, but every 
branch, and every twig of bush, is alive 
with insects, mostly unknown to us. We 
are living midst teeming life, of which we 
are for the most part unconscious. Much 
of this life in water, air, earth and leaf is 
too small to be seen with the naked eye, 
but that which might be seen escapes 
our observation. Hark! is that the Katy- 
did? There goes the horn of the Seven- 
teen-year Locust. I have been studying 
his skeleton upon the leaves near by. When 
he outgrows his shell he simply cracks it 
open across the top of the back and crawls 
out, leaving the old covering, a new one 
(larger and more comfortable), forming at 
once. What a pity that men and women 
cannot thus expand and cast off old limita- 
tions? But no; if they are born with nar- 
row and contracted shells (or hides) they 
must continue contracted for life. 


DANGERS OF THE DEEP. 


People who engage in new enterprises, 
or in new pastimes, or pleasures, are often 
in danger for the reason that they are not 
skilled in the new enterprise, or the new 
undertaking, therefore when city people 
who are not accustomed to boats attempt 
to move about on the lakes or rivers they 
are in more or less danger until they learn 
how to manage boats, or how to move 
about in them. The beach in front of our 
cottage was shallow and the bathers could 
walk out several hundred feet without go- 
ing beyond their depth. You would not 
think the young people would be in much 
danger of drowning on such a beach as 
this, but really there was danger, since 
these young people were not accustomed 
to the water and did not realize the dan- 
gers connected therewith. There were 
fifteen people in all who were at our place 
during the month, and a number of these 
were young children: During the middle 
of the afternoon the whole household 
would be out bathing. This was an hour 
of jollification, of singing, shouting, splash- 
ing, dancing, swimming, ducking, diving, 
ete. You would think among so many 
people there was no danger of one being 
drowned, but one of these little people did 
actually slip off a slippery stone and get 
and was not missed 
among so many, but was finally rescued 
without much real danger perhaps. 

But later two young ladies ventured out 
too far, pushing a light raft before them, 
partly resting on the raft and partly on. 
their feet. Suddenly they found that the 


wind had wafted them beyond their depth, — 
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so that their feet would not touch bottom. 
Since they could not swim they were panic 
stricken and began to scream, and to make 
wild leaps for the top of the light raft, 
which would not hold them. The result 
was that they were leaping upon the raft 
and slipping off continually, thus abso- 
lutely wearing out their strength, whereas, 
if they had been calm enough to realize 
that all that was necessary was to rest 
the hands lightly upon the raft they would 
have kept their heads above water and 
would not have been in danger. One of 
the young ladies lost her hold of the raft 
and sank entirely beneath the water, and 
if help had not soon reached them, both 
would have soon been drowned. ; 


LAND OR WATER, WHICH? 


While our main porch fronted on the 
lake, another porch on the opposite side 
fronted a highway, opposite which were 
broad and beautiful fields and forests, and 
a farm house surrounded with an apple 
orchard. As I was seated upon this porch 
one morning in silence and solitude, Rob- 
inson Crusoe appeared in the form of a 
friend from Rochester; in this case, how- 
ever, Crusoe was accompanied by his wife 
and a large family of children. They had 
rented the cottage next to us, and to our 
surprise were to spend a couple of weeks 
by the lake-side. Orusoe also had with 
with him a friend, and this friend had a 
wife and two beautiful children and they 
were to occupy the next cottage, so we 
were no longer left in the seclusion with 
which we were first surrounded. These 
friends had sail boats, bathing outfits, 
bicycles, fishing tackle, and every imagin- 
able paraphernalia for making life at the 
lake-side enjoyable. We were sorry when 
they had to leave us. 

The field between the piazza and forest 
struck me as being a desirable piece of 
property, amd I asked the farmer what 
was his price. “I"ive hundred dollars,” he 
replied. 

“Does that include the live stock on the 
place?’ I asked, innocently. 

“That includes nothing,” the farmer re- 
plied. “I will sell you that land at $500 
and ‘no less.” 

“Well,” I replied, “I will talk it over 
with my wife, and will let you know later. 
But how many acres are there in the 
field ?”’ “ 

“Tt doesn’t matter how many acres there 
are in the field,” replied the farmer, “what 
I ask is $500 per acre.” 

“In that case,” I replied, “it would 
hardly be necessary for me to talk the mat- 
ter over with my wife, for this is a higher 
price than I am willing to pay for farm 
land so far away in the country. Do you 
know,” I continued, “that if you keep this 
land long enough it will not be worth any- 
thing to you?” 

“How is that?” asked the farmer, 
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‘ “Why, there will come a time when I 
can buy the entire’ State of New York, 
with all the cities thrown in, for less than 
fifty cents.” 

“I do not know what you mean,” said 
the farmer. 

“Scientific men state positively,” I con- 
tinued, “that in three million years the 
heat of the sun will be exhausted and the 
whole earth will be clad in darkness and 
covered with a continuous sheet of ice. 
What will your farm be worth at that 
time? Would it not be better to sell it 
now at a moderate price than to hold it 
with such a cataclysm impending?’ 

THRE CRAB CATCHERS. 


I am sure you are waiting to hear about 
the crab catchers. Well, if you should 
walk along the roadway that skirted the 
lake in the early part of the forenoon you 
would see the residents of nearly every 
cottage wading along the shallow shore of 
the lake, with heads bent over so that their 
noses almost touched the water. You 
would be curious to learn why these people 
were thus bent over, presenting such a 
comical appearance. Your first thought 
would be that they had suddenly become 
insane. The fact was that these people 
were hunting for crabs. Wverybody at the 
lake, on the lake-side for nine miles up 
and down, both to the east and the west, 
were fishermen and fisherwomen, and these 
good people had an idea that bass, perch 
and other fish delighted in nothing so much 
as crabs for food. Thus every mian and 
woman had to have a daily supply of crabs 
with which to bait their hooks, and since 
no crabs could be purchased, each indi- 
vidual had to catch his own; therefore the 
entire community was turnéd into crab 
catchers. 

The bed of the lake was covered wiih 
stones: beneath these stones lived the 
crabs. The people waded about among 
these stones, holding in one hand a little 
net, and with the other hand they turned 
over the stones. As the small ‘crabs shot 
out they were caught in the net and placed 
in a can. Hundreds of poor crabs were 
sacrificed in order to catch one good big 
black bass. 

It is surprising how much patience peo- 
ple have in fishing. If they had half the 
patience in getting an education, or in 
efforts to succeed in business, many more 
people would be successful: One day we 
saw two big fat men holding heavy fish- 
ing poles all day long opposite our cottage, 
without getting a bite. 
started out to rescue these two men, since 
I felt sure they must have become paral- 
yzed, petrified, starved, or in some way 
unconscious. . After rowing some distance 
I arrived near their boat and inquired if 
fish’ were biting. The reply in a feeble 
voice was: “They are just beginning.” 
They had fished nearly all day and now 
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it was quite dark. . The fish were just be- 
ginning to bite; they were perfectly con- 
tented, satisfied and happy; therefore I did 
not attempt their rescue. 

My fruit growing readers will be inter- 
ested to learn that the farmers throughout 
this lake region are reaping a rich harvest 
by ‘supplying the cottagers with potatoes, 
tomatoes, . water-melons,. musk-melons, 
blackberries, peaches, apples, grapes, sweet 
corn, milk, butter, squashes, black wal- 
nuts, pumpkins, ice or whatever else they 
may need. Every cottager has to burn 
wood and the farmers are ready to supply 
them. We were all glad to have these 
farmers surrounding us, and I am sure 
the farmers were glad to have us there to 
buy their produce. 

Note. Our lake-side home was called 
Spider Lodge on account of the large num- 
ber of spiders found therein. They were 
continually crawling about the ceiling or 
piazzas or dangling from webs over our 
heads, but they were apparently harmless. 
‘However, a certain tall woman of the 
house killed ruthlessly hundreds of these 
industrious creatures. 





Old Home Day. 


It is the custom in the New England 
States to have an old home day each year. 
This old home day is a day set apart for 
the gathering together in the native vil- 
lage of the sons and daughters, and other 
relatives and friends who have moved to 
distant sections of the country. The bone 
and sinew of the great West is largely 
made up of young men and wonien from 
New Hampshire or other of the New Eng- 
land States. ‘These good people were 
reared among hardships, toiling on New 
England’s rocky and mountainous farms, 
from which it was difficult to secure a liv- 
ing, much less a fortune. I have seen men 
hard at work in New Hampshire clearing 
a field of stumps with great effort, which, 
after the stumps were removed, was left 
full of huge boulders weighing a ton or 
more each. I could see what the owner 
did not see, that it would not pay to clear 
such rocky land, since land free of rocks 
or stumps in the Western States, or even 
in New York State, could be purchased for 
such a small sum of money. 

But the struggles which the New Eng- 
land people have gone through, with rigid 
economy, and frugal living, have enabled 
them to outstrip many competitors when 
these same people have been transplanted 
to the fertile prairies of the West. . The 
great West has called these people from 
the East, and they have accepted the call, 
the sons and daughters alike leaving father 
ard mother and moving thousands of miles 
away, hoping thus to better their fortunes. 

The idea of gathering absent children 
to the old hearthstone is a laudable enter- 
prise. There is some expense, however, 
connected with the enterprise, and some 
privation, and unless some particular 
event is announced the date of the visit 
is liable to be delayed, and, perhaps, the 
old people will be buried in the church- 
yard before their children make them the 
long promised visit. But when the day 
is set aside in August, or September, when 
all the absent ones of the village are ex- 
pected to be present, when so many fa- 
miliar faces may be seen of those who are 
scattered far and wide, an extraordinary 
inducement is made for returning to the 
old home, and the old familiar scenes. 

This is a grand idea and the editor of 
Green’s Fruit. Grower falls in with it 
heartily. We should keep up the old ac- 
quaintances. Surely we will not forget 
the father and mother, the brothers and 
sisters, and other relatives, but we should 
keep in touch with the old schoolmates and 
old neighbors, the old church members, the 
old friends, and there is no way in which 
we can accomplish this purpose so success- 
fully as by having in each village, or com- 
munity, an Old Home Day. 

The manner in which these celebrations 
are conducted is something as follows: 
The day is selected by the village author- 
ities, absent relatives are notified of the 
event, and a programme {fs prepared. .A 
meeting is held in the town hall. The 
assembly room is decorated, there are 
speeches by absent members, by pastors 
and others who are able to thus entertain, 
and thus a very pleasant public entertain- 
ment is given, after which the usual pri- 
vate visitations are accomplished. In this 
way the community is kept in tcuch with 
those who have been successful from that 
town, who otherwise would not be known 
to the hewer generations. 

Surprising as it may appear, during every 
ten or twénty .years a new generation 
springs up in the village to whom the past 
generation is unknown, but where these 
Old Home Days are inaugurated the com- 
munity is kept informed in regard to those 
who have moved to newer fields and who 
have been eminently successful, and one 
generation is made acquainted with the 
generation that has gone before. I do not 
see why this Old Home Day idea should 
not be taken up by the good people of 
Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, Michigan, 
Indiana and other Eastern States, whose 
sons and daughters are scattered over such 
a wide territory. While each town takes 
up the work, it is general all over the 
State. Old Home Day is general in every 
village in New Hampshire. 





Be Kind. 


This world needs more kindness. Higher 
education, culture and refinement are de- 
sirable, but none of these are so much 
needed in this world at the present time 
as kindness. We can get along without 
more weapons of war, warships and ar- 
mored trains, but we cannot get along 
without kindness. Wealth is desirable, 
but wealth cannot take the place of kind- 
ness. These are thoughts gathered from a 
recent sermon by Dr. E: B. Olmstead. 

Kindness is a manifestation of love. 
Kind originates from the word “kin.” To 
be kined means to be allied to, to be one 
of a family, to be a relative, or in other 
words, kindness means the brotherhood not 
only of men but of all the animal creation. 
All animals depend for happiness and com- 
fort upon the kindness of man. Solomon 
says, “A righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beasts.” We have no use for the 
Christianity of a man who abuses his 
horses, or his cow, his cat or his dog, or 
who ruthlessly slaughters birds with his 
gun. 

There are many gifts which you and I 
could not. afford to bestow upon our 
friends. We could not bedeck them with 
diamonds. We could not, perhaps, give 
them a coach drawn by four horses guided 
by a skillful driver. We could not buy 
them farms or tall blocks in large cities, 
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Many of us might not be able to giy, 
friend even a watch or a ring, but the 
are none of us so poor that we cannot } 
kind, and kindness is of more value + 
diamonds, or coaches, or valuable pry 
erty. 

Who can forget an act of kindness fh 
a disinterested person, or, possibly, fr 
a stranger. An act of kindness jg 
bright and sunny spot marked indelij 
upon our memory so long as life endure 
An unkind act cuts to the quick and oy) 
not be forgotten. 

It is related of Thomas Carlyle, 4 
great author and satirist, that he did yg 
treat with kindness his wife who, wh 
he married her was by education, culty 
and by nature qualified to lead in the ay 
tocratic society of London. His unkind gq 
chilled her heart and blighted her life, ay 
yet she continued to labor for him, ay 
all that he wrote bore evidence of her heh 
fulness and sympathy. But her life y 
completely blighted. On one occasion 
number of people were entertained } 
Carlyle at his home. The _ prilligy 
wife was silent, but Carlyle wy 
holding forth with great eloquence, 
the. admiration of his guests. Finaly 
he turned to his wife, and said, “J 
not breathe so hard, Jennie.” Ip 
few days Carlyle’s wife stopped breathiy 
altogether and was buried in the fami 
lot. After her death Carlyle awoke to ti 
fact of his treatment of this most dese 
ing woman, and from that date forway 
he could be seen mourning over her grave 
but his acts of kindness came too late, 

Oceans of tears cannot make up f 
years of unkindness. 





Recent Prospect for the Appl 
Crop. 


At this date, September 12, 1900, thy 
prospect for a large crop of apples through 
out the country is not so favorable 5 
when we wrote last month. The hur 
cane which caused the destruction of Gs 
veston, ‘Texas, reached Rochester thi 
morning and has caused the destruction of 
large quantities of fine winter apples ¥f 
blowing them from the trees. Our 
respondent from Missouri states that the 
will only be half a crop or applés-ia t 
State, and that in Nebraska there is on 
half a: crop; Iowa reports about half 
crop. 

As I stated in our last issue, there 4 
many things to be taken into consideratia 
when making a forecast of the apple crop 
Apple buyers very shrewdly have endear 
ored to make it appear that the apple crm 


order to influence the price of apples. W 
advise our readers not to be governed e 
tirely by outside reports, but to think fo 
themselves on the subject, and act in a¢ 
cordance with their best judgment. 








WOMEN GET RICH AS WELL AS MEN 


How One Woman Makes $18.00 to $40. 
a Week. 


Many women say it is hard to get along 
the world because they do not have t 
chance to make money that men do. I ilt 
agree with them, for I am perfectly Inde 
pendent since starting in business a {ef 
months ago, and never make less than $f 
a week, and often as much as $40. I a 
selling Baird’s Non-Alcoholic Flavoring Por 
ders, which are much superior and cheapé 
than the liquid extracts sold in stores. 3 
fore starting I wrote to Baird Mfg. Co., if 
Baird nae Pittsburg, Pa., and obtained 
samples w ich we tried in cakes, candies 
custards and ice cream at our church 
ciable. Everything was so delicious that] 
wrote for the agency at once, and had 2 
trouble in establishing a regular trade w! 
my neighbors, which only occupies the til 
I can spare from household duties. 1! 
manufacturers say they will employ any ei 
nest person, Man or woman, who can span 
all or part of their time, and I can say 
never heard of such an easy way to milf 
money. Mrs. M. L. B. 





For the land’s sake use Bowker’s F# 
tilizers. They enrich the earth, 








Bismarck Apple. 


: aot 
This is a new, attractive apple in CO of 
shape, the skin. being a bright ir ye 
ered on one side with bright carm’ i 
feature of Bismarck which recomme™” calf 
many is that, it bears fruit at hr tw 
age on small trees On a transp < 96 hades 
year-old standard tree were count ~), 
some apples. The usually guarde? |}, 
er’s Chroniclej’of London, said last "tree 
18% rods were covered with Bisini) |, wert 
two years old, on Doucin stock. en oe 
planted. in nursery rows about vere yank 
apart, the plants about a foot 2D" i. upl 
oF them had 11, a few 12, larse iarge sider 
them. The fruit is said to be of ioe peal 
specimens having been grown Wr iow, 108 
ly two pounds each.. The flesh a is § 
er, juicy and of good quality. Greet 
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eep all winter. Send for ecatalogu 
Nursery Co., Rochester, N. ¥. 
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would probably be extraordinary large if 
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An accoun 
One of 
country 


produce 


“PF wouldn’t know w! 
barrels-myself.” 

“Don’t you know wh 
@rds are?” 

“I really don’t. Of 
good many in every 8S 
those in Montana and 
course, they are not tl 
ducing States.” 

“Montana,”’ I said; “a 
in Montana?’ 

“There are a good r 
there. You’ve heard 
haven’t you? He has on 
trees. I have one in the 
50,000.” 

Montana an apple § 
still credited as its chie 
lently the changes of 


' plished. . 


“If you want to see 
other interested broker, 
to Iowa. They've go 
country there in the wi 
leave Glenwood by th 
and forty cars to a trail 
from Lockport, N. Y.. © 
load of apples in that 
thirty-eight car-loads.” 

“And where is Glenw: 

“In Mills County, 
County in the world.” 

Mills County, and ind 


